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SORROW. 


BY G. JOHNSON, 
I stood where merry laugh and jest went round, 
Within the gaslight’s yellow giare, 
Where pulsing music soothed with dreamy sound, 
And she was there. 


I saw the dancers gliding softly round, 
Joy beaming bright in every glance; 

Her form, in misty robe, with zone unbound, 
Moved in the dance. 


I saw the bridal train move gaily by, 
I heard the murmured words, “I will’’; 
The shadow stood in mournful silence nigh, 
All white and still. 


I saw the mother clasp her babe, new-born, 
And press it close in fond embrace; 

The shadow stood behind her chair, forlorn, 
And hid her face. 


I saw the mother gaze, with tender pride, 
Upon the maiden’s opeving charms; 

The pallid shadow trembled by her side 
With folded arms. 


I saw a joyous meeting in the sky,— 
The mother and her erring dead; 
The far-cff shadow gezed with tearful eye, 
Then, turning, FLED. 
Kansas City, Mo., 1884, 


* * * * 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— When a person has only learned Aow to read, and 
not what to read, he is in great peril.— Charles Dudley 
Warner. 


— A taste for books is the pleasure and glory of my 
life. I would not exchange it for the glory of the 
Indies. — Gibbon. 

— He is a shallow critic, and a poor reformer, a builder 
unmindful of foundations, who despises the past because 
something better can be done in the present.— Col. 
Parker. 


— Every good movement in one place starts some- 
thing similar elsewhere. The links that connect us all 
may be invisible, but they are there.—Christian Adv. 


— As late as 1841 there were but seven vocations 
into which New England women had entered ; in 1884 
the number was 317.—Ez. 


— No man ever had a better friend than a good book, 
and no viper more deadly ever came into a family than 
a bad book.— W. G. Bolling. 


— Reduce salaries everywhere, but increase them in 
schools. Now, not one in twenty teaches a school ex- 
cept as a stepping-stone to something better by and by; 
yet the teachers are of more value than all the lawyers, 
doctors, and ministers rolled up together.— Beecher. 


— Pestalozzi was right. The first forces must be 
moral forces, and these must be started by the teacher. 
Confidence in her, attachment to her, are the main 


the next campaign. 


guarded ever afterward. True teaching is founded on 
the simple relations and affectionate feelings of common 
life. —N. Y. School Journal. 


— The teachers of the public schools have ceased to 
antagonize those of the private schools, and a desire to 
fraternize is apparent. They are evidently anxious for 
the advancement of general educational work, and are 
beginning to feel the necessity of a freer exchange of 
ideas.—.S. W. Journal of Aducation. 


— “Migwout?” “Me getterrink?” “Mis peak?” 
This is the language often heard in the school-room. 
This ought not to be. Teachers should not allow it. 
When a pupil asks a question in such a vulgar, ungram. 
matical way, he should be taught to ask the question 
properly before receiving any grant or favor.—Jowa 
Normal Monthly. 


— The prime requisites in science teaching, as in any 
other, are ability and interest on the part of the teacher. 
The beginning of the study of natural science should 
be qualitative rather than quantitative. A more ex- 
tended later course should afford ample scope for classi- 
fying and applying accurate measurements to all quan- 
tities considered, for verifying by experiment or demon- 
stration principles which are too refined for beginners, 
for enlarging upon practical applications, and for joining 
various branches of science into one symmetrical whole. 
—WN. O. Journal of Education. 


SouTHerN TEACHERS must see to it that the next 
National Association is a success on a grander scale than 
the last. Mr. Louis Soldan, of St. Louis, Mo., is presi- 
dent, and is already at work organizing his forces for 
Let us secure the place for the 
next Association in the South, Why may not Nash- 
ville put forth her strength to secure the next gathering 
of the teachers for Tennessee? Now is the time to 
begin to work up the question. Now is the time for 
the teachers of Nashville to unite with the teachers of 
Tennessee, in order to secure the great convention.—S. 
W. School Journal. 


— It is the usual belief among teachers that pupils 
forget much during vacation. They undoubtedly do for- 
get much that has been grasped only as a matter of 
memory, and with some teachers this means nearly all 
that has been acquired under their tuition. But that 
which has been fully comprehended and made a part of 
the child’s own common sense does not pass from him 
during a summer’s rest. What a pupil is able to do at 
the end of vacation is a much better test of the character 
of his teaching than what he can do at the end of the 
term. This gives you a hint. Begin your work with 
your new class in such a way that at the end of the 
next long vacation the teacher who receives them shall 
not feel in regard to them as you do now.—Chicago In- 
telligence. 

GeoGRAPBY, relatively, is worth about one-half as 
much as language or arithmetic. Usually it is ranked 
equally with the most important branches Instead of 
having children commit it to memory, as is too fre- 
quently done, it ought to be used chiefly as a supple- 
mentary reading-lesson. There are so many details in 
it that the greater number of them pass out of mind as 
soon as the book is laid aside. All the geographical 
names would fill a volume larger than Webster's Un- 
abridged Dictionary. The average pupil should make 
a bow to them, and pass on.—J. M. Greenwood, Kansas 


No-rEecress.—Not a long time ago we, in common 
with several other cities in our State, abolished mid- 
session recesses, Our schools have been conducted with- 
out recesses, except one at noon of one and one-fourth 
to one and one-half hours, and one of ten minutes each 
session in the primary department. This plan pleases 


points to be attained at the beginning, and sacredly 


the teachers, many of the pupils, and their parents, and 


seems to have the general approval of the Board of Edu- 
cation. So far there appears to be no harm to the 
health of the children in consequence of the adoption of 
the ne-recess scheme. I am unable to see any good 
cause for the change, and am confirmed in the belief 
that there is lurking danger in its practice. I can dis- 
cover no means by which it can be defended, except it 
may make less trouble for teachers and give them a little 
more time for out-of-school employments. It is claimed 


by its advocates to prevent quarrels and fights, and save 
the pupils’ clothes; that it keeps them from exposure on 
stormy days and thereby preserves their health; all of 
which, to my mind, is but a sorry excuse for the innova- 
tion, a weak defense of a doubtful practice and its con- 
tinuance.— Chas. M. Ryon, Supt. Schools, Kingston, N. Y. 


THE “BOARD AND LODGING” QUESTION. 


BY A LADY TEACHER, 


All the cook-books hold counsel with her whose home 
is made by a husband, but it is no less pleasant to re- 
call the claims of her whose home is made by herself; 
who, instead of keeping house for two, keeps house for 
but one, and whose stars have not yet led her on either 
to matrimony or to Washington Territory, 

The woman question of how to get occupation has 
been treated admirably; a point to be equally anxious 
upon is that of how to get a shelter. It is often easier 
to get a husband than either. Perhaps everyone knows 
the exceeding difficulty with which, in our large cities, 
the single woman obtains even a room wherein to lodge, 
but only the victims can know the real distresses it in- 
volves. The chief enemy of woman is woman. It is 
women who keep our houses for boarding and lodging, 
and, with a few radical exceptions, it is they who never 
take ladies. If by any chance a foothold be obtained 
there, the only safety is in keeping it with stern self- 
denial of all outside pleasures or excursions. Surrender 
for a week, and you return to that door only to hear 
that two gentlemen have taken your room, and that they 
will pay more. You ask for an attic. Just now there 
are two gentlemen there. Will there be a place under 
the eaves? Possibly, next week. But before then the 
two gentlemen are on hand again, have unpacked their 
vials of unctious hair-oil and are happily smuggled 
under the eaves. Indeed, they seem to make long jour- 
neys expressly to head one off, and to be where they 
should not be. They are on time always, and in at the 
winning. Some day some one will pathetically die of 
two gentlemen on the brain, and the doctor will only 
call it congestion. I have sometimes had as many as 
three of my engaged rooms at a time occupied by these 
perpetual individuals, myself waiting a-tremble on the 
portico. Then it struck me that, if there were really 
any more gentlemen in Washington Territory than 
here, women had better not go there. 

From these facts grew the experiment of becoming 
housekeeper extraordinary to myself,—a strait to which 
many a one is likely to be driven, unless we are to have 
something better than can be offered by the present 
system of boarding-houses. Since one’s castle was not 
yet builded outside of the brain, it only took a little 


Quixotism of imagination to consider as castles all these - 


four-story brick houses with placards affixed of “ Rooms 
to be let,” and to secure the most eligible corner in one 
of these at moderate rent. 

This, of course, is not so easy to do; but at last a 
petite room seemed to be struck out from the white heat 
of luck,—so petite /—six feet by thirteen feet,—two car- 
pet breadths wide, and four masculine strides long; one 
flight up, and just large enough to sheathe one’s self in ; 
high-walled and corniced, with, on the one hand, a 
charming bay window looking three ways and cheerily 


catching the sunlight early and late; on the other, an 
open-grate fire, fit to illuminate the grey Boston morn- 
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ings. I strove to forget that it might have been a doc- 
tor’s consulting office, and three days after there blos- 
somed out of it seven several apartments,—the inevitable 
curtain across the corner giving a wardrobe and bath; 
the short side of the room, with desk, a library; the 
long side, with sofa, a bed-chamber; the upper end, 
with table, a dining-hall; the cupboard and region 
about the hearth, a kitchen; while the remainder, with 
a lively camp stool chair that balanced about anywhere 
and doubled into nothing when desired, was drawing- 
room,—that is, it was drawing-room whenever the chair 
was drawn. In this apartment everything was handy. 
One could sit in the center thereof and, by a little 
dexterous tacking to north or south, reach every article 
in it. But when a lad, whose occasional infirmity was 
fainting, was proposed to build the fire, it became nec- 
essary to decline, on the ground that there really was 
not room enough unless he were so kind as to faint up 
chimney. A genuine bower it was, but not a Boffin’s 
Bower, where the wedded occupants suited their con- 
trary tastes by having part sanded-floor for Mr. Boffin, 
and part high-colored carpet for Mrs. Boffin,—“ comfort 
on one side and fashion on the other.” In this the 
walls were hung with pictures and the windows with 
lace, while the corner curtain was a gorgeous piano-cover. 
Mr. Boffin not being here, it was both comfort and 
fashion all round. 

But none need undertake a plan of this sort on the 
theology of Widow Bedott’s hymn, “K. K , Kant Kal- 
kerlate ;” for in this song of life, on six feet by thirteen, 
calculation is the sole rhyme for salvation. We have 
heard of dying by inches; this is living by inches. If 
there be not floor-room, then perhaps there is wall-room, 
and every possible article must be made to hang, from 
the boot-bag and umbrella behind the curtain, to the 
pretty market-basket in the corner. Indeed, it is the 
chief charm of a camp-stool chair that this, too, when off 
duty, may be hung upon the wall, like a saddle when 
the chase is ended. Only see that all the screws are in 
stoutly, so that in some unsuspicious hour various items 
of your wardrobe or adornments do not bring their owner 
to sudden grief. 

As might be anticipated, it was rather a struggle to 
get condensed; and afterward, too, there were fleeting 
phases of feeling about it. For at times it is not pleas- 
ant to connect the day of the week chiefly with its being 
the day to clean one’s cupboard or lamp-chimney. 
Often, too, during a very nice breakfast, one is ready to 
vow that she will never do otherwise than board herself; 
and, while dispatching the work after, equally ready to 
vow that she will take flight from this as soon as possi- 
ble. Sometimes, also, one gets a little too much of her- 
self, and an overdose in this direction is about as bad as 
most insufferable things. But then there must be sea- 
sons of discouragement in everything. They inhere to 
all human enterprises, just as measles to childhood. It 
is well to remember, as they pass, how rarely it is that 
they prove fatal. 

If, in getting a room, one is haunted by the two gen- 
tlemen, in getting furniture and provisions one is after- 
ward haunted by the “family relation.” It is a re- 
sult of the youthfulness of our civilization, that as yet it 
is unwieldly. Wedo not yet master it, but are mas- 
tered by it. As yet we provide for people, not persons, 
and the needs of the solitary woman are no more con- 
sidered in business than in boarding. Forever she is 
reminded of the Scripture, “ He setteth the solitary in 
families,” and forever it seems that all must be set there 
but herself. For nice crockery is sold by the set, knives 
and forks by the half-dozen, the best coal by the half- 
ton; the tin pans are immense, and suggest a family 
thanksgiving ; pokers gigantic, fit only to be wielded 
by the father of a family; and at market the game is 
found with feet tied together in clever family bunches, 
while one is equally troubled to get a chop or a steak, 
because it will spoil the family roast. Having once, on 
a fruitless tour through a market for a single slice of 
beef, come to the last stall and here finding nothing 
less than a sirloin of six pounds, which was not to be 
cut, I could only answer imploringly, “But pray, what 
is one person to do with a sirloin of six pounds?” A 

relenting smile swept over the stern butcher’s face: “I 
will cut it!” he said, brandishing the knife at once. 
“Thank you!” I cried with a gush of emotion, for he 


seemed a really religious man. He comprehended that 
there was at least one solitary whom the Lord had not 
set in a family. 

Nor is it yet too late to be grateful to him who pro- 
posed breaking a bundle of cutlery in my behalf. He, 
too, realized the situation, and saw that by no possibil- 
ity could one person gracefully get on with six knives 
and forks at once. 

To begin housekeeping proper one will need at least 
a bread-knife and tumbler, a gridiron and individual 
salt. My list also includes, for kitchen and table use,— 
tin sauce-pan, tin baking-pan, tin oyster-pail, two break- 
fast-plates, four tea-plates, cup (and cover to mimic 
sugar-bowl), mixing-spoon, pint bowl, butter-jar, two 
knives and forks, two saucers, two minute platters, one 
minute vegetable-dish, three individual butter-plates, 
the afore-mentioned gridiron, etc. To this should be 
added a small iron frying-pan for gravied meats. The 
quart pail usually did duty for vegetables, the sauce- 
pan for soup, while prime chops and steaks appeared 
from the gridiron. Tea-spoons are not included, nor 
any tea things whatever. These excepted, less than five 
dollars gives a full housekeeping apparatus, with pretty 
white crockery enough to invite a dinner guest, 

At the end of the first week I had unused food to the 
amount of $1.00, and had paid $2.85 for actual board, 
and this included the most expensive meats, which one 
might not always care toget. This note may be added: 
Don’t buy quails, — they are all gizzard and feathers ; 
and don’t buy halibut till you have inquired the price. 
If you use tea, there will come in large complications of 
furniture and food, beside the obligation of being on 
the stairs at early hours in fearful dishadille watching 
for the milkman, as I have seen my sister lodgers. 

The pecuniary result is, that for less than three dol- 
lars per week and the work, one may have the best food 
in the market; for three dollars and no work, one may 
have the very worst in the world. 

For any ordinary amount of cooking an open grate is 
admirable, though it does not furnish that convenient 
stove-pipe whereon lady boarders can smooth out their 
ribbons, etc.; but it is accessible, and draws the culinary 
odors speedily out of the room. At least it is admirable 
from early fall to the middle of December,when you find 
that it draws the heat, as well as the odors, up chimney ; 
then you will get a “ Parlor Cook” stove, with a port- 
able oven, and fairly go into winter quarters. 

As to the system of this minute housekeeping, — if 
any should be curious to know, — it was to have break- 
fast dishes dispatched, with the dinner vegetables pared, 
before nine o’clock a.m.; dinner out of hand by two 
p.m.; bread and butter precisely at six p. m. 

A great person once said that he knew of but one 
crime a man could commit, — peppering a rump steak. 
It is an argument for boarding one’s self that all these 
comfortable crimes thus become feasible. One may even 
butter her bread on three sides with impunity, or eat 
tamarinds at every meal, running the risk of her own 
grimaces ; or take her stewed cherries with curious, un- 
divided interest as to whether a sweet or a sour one will 
come next (dried cherries are a great consolation) ; and, 
being allowed to help herself, can the better bring all 
the edibles to an end at once upon her plate, an indica- 
tion of Providence that the proper feast is finished. 
Wonderfully independent all this! Life with the gen- 
uine bachelor flavor. Even the broom in the corner had 
a sturdy little way of standing alone. 

Perhaps there is nothing finer than the throng of 
fancies that come in a solitary breakfast. Then one 
reaches hands of greeting to all the lone artists taking 
their morning acgu avite in Rome; to the young students 
of Germany at their early coffee and eggs; even re- 
membering the lively grisette of Paris as, with a parting 
fillip to her canary, she flits forth from her upper room. 
And very sweet, too, it is in the fall of the day to sit by 
the rich, ruby coals, and think of those who are far 
until they come near, and of that which is hoped for 
until it seems that which is; to sit and dream, till 

** The breath of the great Lord God divine 
Stirs the little red rose of a room.” 

This it is to keep house with a bread-knife and tum- 
bler, a gridiron and individual salt. This itis to vitally 
understand the multum in parvo of existence, and to 


have used and mastered civilization. 


THE HEALTH OF TEACHERS,— WHO Is 
RESPONSIBLE? 


BY MRS. EVA D,. KELLOGG. 


In the ebb and flow of the educational tide every pos- 
sible reform seems to have come to the surface except 
the necessary care of the physical well-being of teachers. 
A long line of high-salaried officials engaged to bring 
the schools to the highest degree of perfection evolve, 
from long and critical study of the best thought and 
most progressive theories of the old and new world, a 
complete program for child-development in intelligent 
psychological conditions of the human mind, from sense- 
impressions to the sovereign will ; palatial buildings are 
erected, combining all the latest discoveries in light, 
heating, and ventilation; thoughtful suggestions, full 
of common-sense and wise foresight for the mental, 
moral, and physical good of the children, are not want- 
ing; and thus the modern school that crystallizes all 
the discoveries of the century is ready to begin. 

But where is the force to set all this tremendous 
scheme in action? Who is the engine power to carry 
forward this admirably equipped train, crowded with 
human souls that are to shape and mould a nation’s des- 
tiny? Tue Txacuer. Everything depends on her 
for the failure or success of these magnificent prepara- 
tions. Would it not seem that too much care could not 
be used to keep her physically strong for her duties and 
responsible position ? Perhaps she is a young, imma- 
ture, inexperienced girl, the fresh product of the schools ; 
perhaps a woman who knows life and has studied children 
from the objects themselves instead of their poetic pict- 
ures; but, whoever she may be, or however she may have 
drifted through personal or political influence into this 
place of fearful responsibilities where angels might fear 
to tread, she enters it, and the door is shut, as far as any 
oversight of her physical or social needs is concerned. 
She at once becomes a target for the omniscient public, 
and a source of anxiety or satisfaction to the higher 
powers, as she helps or hinders their beautifully rounded 
scheme of mind-development. The physical conditions 
of the children are carefully watched, and a medical in- 
spector of their hygienic status is proposed now and 
then in school committee councils as a necessary annex 
to the existing body of school officials. We haven’t a 
word to say against this Godsend of an appoint- 
ment to some worthy physician of scant practice, but 
we would like to suggest that the office include the 
teacher as well; for a sick teacher is not only a non-con- 
ductor of enthusiasm, but is utterly unable to put the 
requisite quality into her work, though the quantity 
may remain the same. 

The accomplishment of every fine educational pur- 
pose; the successful working of every new method; in 
short, the height of all perfection in school work is 
measured accurately by the teacher’s fitness for her place, 
and that fitness ie often largely decided by the amount 
of her physical strength. Yet a school program is ar- 
ranged with no reference whatever to her ability to 
physically stand up under it. 


It is decided that written examinations should be 
held so many times a month; but who among the pow- 
ers that be proposes to modify or change this, because 
this work will oblige the teacher to spend hour after 
hour, including the golden Saturdays, in bending over 
these hieroglyphic “papers,” with aching back, head, 
and eyes, when she ought to be out in God’s sunshine, 
taking in oxygen, hope, and courage for her next week’s 
work? It is deemed advisable to introduce a series of 
lessons on plants or animals, birds or insects, in some 
particular grade, as a pleasing variety in an over-crowded 
“course of study”; but who pauses to consider that 
this will involve the teacher in a search among text- 
books (she does not always stand for a cyclopedia her- 
self), will oblige her to furnish her own, or to wan- 
der through libraries with a note book, when every hour 
of that time is needed to relieve the nerve-tension that 
threatens serious injury if the bow be bent too long? 
The simplest form of study into scientific research, or 
the easiest solution of natural phenomena, not only 
takes the time necessary for other work that cannot be 
left undone,—just as surely as one drop of water dis- 
places another when the cup is made to overflow,—but 


calls for outside preparation for their successful presen- 
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tation to children that no teacher has 
strength to give under the present school 
for other things as well. 

These are not imaginary conditions or results in our 
so-called best schools, as thousands of teachers can testify, 
where a pupil’s proficiency in a wide ranges of study is 
obtained at the price of the teacher’s health. Those 
teachers who ignore their own physical needs, and go 
up under pressure like mercury in a tube, carry up with 
them the admiration of the higher powers, and, under 
this added stimulus of their praise as “ devoted,” 
“working” teachers, exert the last ounce of remaining 
strength, and then, — break down. The lines close up 
as they fall and present an unbroken front to the public, 
who scarcely stop to inquire the fate of the absent 
teacher who stood, year after year, giving out the best 
of her mind, heart, body, and soul to their children, who 
seemingly forget her in a day. 

These facts, with all their tragic sadness, fail to 
arouse the consciences of good men and women. No 
one accepts any responsibility in the matter. The sup- 
ply of high per cent. teachers (the “survival of the Frit- 
rest” ?) waiting for vacancies is greater than the de- 
mand, and no immediate exigency in that quarter will 
call the needful attention to the slow, but sure, wrecking 
of the health and strength of so many of our finest 
teachers. If the actual physical condition of every 
American teacher, who has been for any length of time 
engaged in this most wearing occupation under the sun, 
and has given herself to her work, could be taken to-day, 
even after a summer’s rest, and the facts given to the 
sovereign people,—who can be trusted to be just when 
they know the truth,—we believe the universal verdict 
would be, Give the children less, and save the teachers. 


any time oz 
requirements 


WHAT JOHNNIE’S TEACHER DID. 


BY ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD, 


“ Remember, Johnnie, it is just as necessary for you 
to clean your teeth when you go to bed as to say your 
prayers. So don’t forget to do either, will you? Your 
prayers will be all the sweeter, coming from a clean 
mouth.” 

So said Mrs. Tay to her boy as she kissed him good 
night, and then turned to Johnnie’s school-teacher, who 
was spending the evening with her, and said, “I sup- 
pose that does sound very strange to you, but I am learn- 
ing more and more the need of taking care of the body 
as well as the mind, If my aunt, who brought me up, 
had impressed upon me the necessity of taking care of 
my teeth when I was very young, I shouldn’t have suf- 
sered from neuralgia as I have, or have been so ashamed 
to open my mouth, She insisted well upon my saying 
my prayers, and rightly, too, but never mentioned my 
teeth, or my stomach, as to that. Oh, I did grow up so 
ignorant about anything pertaining to my body !” 

Now, to tell the truth, Johnnie’s school-teacher was a 
little shocked when Mrs. Tay spoke to him as she did, 
but in the few words which she said to her, she saw a 
truth which, as she walked home by herself an hour 
later, grew more and more reasonable. And when, the 
next day she looked around among her boys, ranging 
from nine to twelve years old in a large public school, 
and saw in so many of the mouths the need of a tooth- 
brush, she realized, as never before, the necessity of 
making the matter as important as Johnnie’s mother 
had. “Would that other mothers would do as much,” 
she said to herself. “But if parents are so remiss in 
this matter, why is it not my duty, as a teacher, to do 
what I can to teach the sure laws of cause and effect ? 
If a prayer is sweeter coming from a clean mouth, why 
is not a school-lesson? And surely good teeth will be 
of as great value to these boys as much of the mere 
book-learning which they now receive, and to some, 
perhaps, more, I will do what I can, and I’ll begin 
to-day, too. They will thank me for it, sometime, I 
know.” 

Thus Johnnie’s teacher planned to herself, and made 
good her decision by requesting, just before school closed, 
that the boys be perfectly still, as she had something 
important to say. She then asked how many of them 
owned a tooth-brueh, They evidently were very much 
surprised at the question, but not more so than she was 


when she saw how few owned such a thing,“or had ever 
used one at all. She then said a few impressive words 
upon the urgent necessity of forming this habit of clean- 
liness in youth, and illustrated the subject by telling of 
the nature of teeth, and of two boys, one of whom was 
wise in season, and the other who suffered much from 
his negligence. As she was a woman who never hesi- 
tated to do any little charitable act within her means, 
right among the needy in her school, she promised to 
give to any boy who would use it a toothbrush, provided 
_ parents were not able or willing to do as much for 
im. 

Her talk made a good impression upon the boys, so 
much so that after they were dismissed she heard some of 
them making great promises among themselves. If she 
had looked into the ante-room she would have seen sev- 
eral of them awaiting their turn to look at their teeth 
in the glass, while one boy had just left it with the 
remark, “TI declare, I can never get them clean!” 

The teacher was wise enough to follow up the subject, 
as a part of her duty, by setting apart a little time at 
the close of each week’s session in which to talk famil- 
iarly with the boys about the matter. After awhile, 
when she saw some good fruits of her labor, she em- 
braced the opportunity to add some words relative to 
that other necessity of never allowing the use of any bad 
words,—for what could be worse than bad words out of a 
clean mouth ? 

It so happened that the very next morning after this 
talk she had occasion to illustrate the subject in a way 
which was particularly striking. It seems that as she 
was going into the school-room she heard a boy swearing 
to another in such words as made her blood boil. She 
immediately took him and led him into a corner of the 
school-room, to remain there until the school had been 
duly opened. Then, before a lesson was recited, she 
took him out before all the scholars, and, then and 
there, washed out his mouth with a sponge wet in pure 
castile soap-suds which she had prepared; after which 
she talked earnestly and tenderly to the boys of the 
enormity of the crime of speaking in such a way the 
name of the Great Being who, if He should do what 
they called upon Him to do, would bring down the most 
dreadful agony that could be imagined. She further 
said that there was a civil law against habitual swearing, 
by which even boys could be arrested; and then she 
warned them that in no easier way could habitual swear- 
ing be made than by boys getting into this dreadful 
habit during their school-days. She made the lesson 
truly effective, and it is safe to say that no boy in that 
school could easily forget that punishment in its bear- 
ings upon a clean mouth. 

When every teacher fully accepts the meaning of 
education in the broad sense that Johnnie’s teacher did, 
there will be a more general desire to supplement the 
regular school-recitations with that personal interest 
which will lovingly work for scholars in any direction 
to prepare them for the best practical living in a prac- 
tical world. 


Ossecot-Lessons From Nature. — Organize your 
school into a general class to “see things.” Teach them 
to keep a record of the time plants send forth their 
leaves; to note accurately the time of blooming; the 
time the fruit sets; the manner in which the flower 
falls off or parts from the fruit; the particular part of 
the flower which becomes the fruit, etc. Teach them 


to see how a branch grows; how a kernel of corn or a 
grain of wheat sprouts. Hang a tumbler of water in 
the window, cover the surface with a halfinch of raw 
cotton, and bury in the cotton next to the water twenty- 
five or thirty grains of wheat or oats. Ina short time 
you will have a most beautiful object lesson. The long 
white roots fill the tumbler below the cotton. The 
process of growth may be watched day after day. Fill 
a box with earth; plant in it corn, beans, pumpkin 
seeds, etc. Every day or two take up one or two to 
observe the progress of the plant. If you live in, or 
near, the timber, ask the class to discover when the oaks 
and hickories are in bloom, to find out what kind of 
flowers they have. You may ask, Of what use will this 
be? I do not know to what it will grow, but it will 
open your children’s eyes to see a thousand things they 
never dreamed of. They will become observers. One 
must be an observer before he is a scientist. Moreover, 
you will acquire more science yourself than you ever 
read; and what you see will appear to be your own.— 


Our Country and Village Schools. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


BY M. A, MCCAY, 

Fellow-teachers, how much time have you devoted to dis- 
covering the different, peculiar dispositions of your pupils ? 
On scanning critically the forty or fifty young faces committed 
to your care, can you tell what kiod of developing treatment 
will be best suited to each? To some of them, a quick, un- 
guarded word, or even a cold, unsympathizing look, will cause 
the little hearts to quiver and ache, as the sensitive plant 
droops at the harsh touch of a human hand. In others of the 
figures before you, the only way of inculcating the proper spirit 
of progress and obedience is, perbaps, through their physical 
sufferings. 

Did you ever think how exquisitely constructed is the brain, 
—the seat of the mind? Wrapt in its shining, nervous coat, 
it performs its physical functions more perfectly than the finest 
instrument ever invented by man; and, besides, how vast are 
the other powers centered at this place where the visible ends 
and the invisible begins! powers which only await the quick- 
ening influence of a “‘ live’? teacher to develop into marvelous 
results! 

To produce these results, a thousand different means may 
be employed by the instructor of as many minds. Notwo faces 
in all the varieties of the human race are exactly the counter- 
part of each other. No two leaves on the same tree, or flowers 
on the same stalk, are precisely alike. Now, if this be the rule 
in so many of nature’s works, why may it not be safe to infer 
that no two minds are formed alike in every respect? Should 
this be so, it follows as a natural consequence that each mind 
needs a somewhat different mode of development to bring to 
the fullest fruition the God-given possibilities of each brain. 
In early childhood the most trivial incidents sometimes make 
the most lasting impressions, A word, a look, a tone, may 
cause a latent force for good,—or, alas! for evil to spring into 
existence, to remain a mainspring to volition throughout life. 


In securing the freshest and richest results from our pupils, 
three requisites of the teacher are positively necessary,—love, 
sympathy, and close observation. Love and sympathy are 
almost synonymous in this instance, for they act together upon 
the child’s unfolding talent as, in a physical sense, the light 
and heat of the sun’s rays act upon a tender bud. The vivify- 
ing influence in either case exerts a wonderful power and pro- 
duces an almost divine change. Timidly at first, but more 
boldly as trust increases, it basks in the pleasant warmth, and, 
one at a time, discloses the hidden glories infolded within,— 
beauties, as you please, of either blossom or brain, but both 
foreshadowing the ripe, golden fruit. 

Observation is the mile-stone of experience. By it we 
arrive at personal conclusions, and count up the failures 
aud advancement of all progress. The benefits derived from 
close observation in a school-room, and the putting into prac- 
tice of our conclusions, are manifold, as they enable us always 
to be ready with numberless expedients, all tending toward the 
same termination, —‘‘ the proper means to the proper ends,’’ 


SCHOOL HYGIENE. 


It is a well-known fact that the school authorities are fre- 
quently, if not generally, extremely careless in the matter 
of school-buildings, as it regards health, cleanliness, neat- 
ness, cheerfulness, etc We print the following circular 
issued by the State Board of Health for Indiana. It treats of 
topics of the greatest importance, and in the most practical 
way. We wish every state board of bealth would ‘‘ go and do 
likewise.’”’ We make two or three foot-notes of dissent in ref- 
erence to floor and air space and light. 


OrFicge oF INDIANA STATE BOARD OF 
INDIANAPOLIS, Sept. 13, 1884, 
To County Health Officers: 

The results of the sanitary surveys of the school-houses of 
Indiana demonstrate the fact that very many hygienic faults 
exist in connection with them and their surroundings. Many 
of these errors have been corrected, and school authorities 
have cheerfully complied with the request of health officers in 
this regard, bat a new school year is about to be ushered in. 
Many of the houses were not occupied during the summer 
months, and we are satisfied that their surroundings and con- 
ditions need sanitary supervision. It is very desirable, there- 
fore, that township and town trustees, and such other school 
authorities as are in your county, shall place in a good sani- 
tary condition the various school-houses under control. 

To secure a favorable hygienic condition for the schools the 
following essentials are demanded: 

a. To clean all sources of water supply, and place them in 
good condition; and where houses have no water supply of © 
their own, at once to furnish one, 

b. In the absence of a better system, to prepare the windows 
and transoms so that ventilation can be had without causing 
draughts of cold sir to come in contact with the pupils. 

c. To place the buildings in good repair, with tight floors, 
good roofs, and underpinnings. 

d. To see that the yarda and grounds do not admit of stand- 
ing water, and to prepare gravel or board walks to keep the 
children’s feet out of the mad. 

e. Suitable water closets for each of the sexes should be pro- 
vided with every school house. They should be situated far 
enough away from the house to secure privacy and not bea 
nuisance. They should be kept in good repair, cleaned, and 
disinfected at least twice a month. 

f. The rooms should be so warmed that all may be kept com- 
fortable, stoves and furnaces safe and in good order. 

qg. The rooms should not be overcrowded. Not less than 
fourteen square feet! of floor space and two hundred and fif- 


i This amount of floor space is too small. It should be not less than 


twenty-five feet, and in no case less than twenty feet, 
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teen * cubic feet of breathing space should be allowed each 


pil. 

“2 Blackb»ards should not be placed between the windows, 
and the surfaces of the boards should be a DEAD BLACK, not 
@Lossy. 

i. The light, should, if possible, be admitted from the rear* 
of the pupil ; Never from the front. 

j. Desks and seats of different heights should be furnished, 
to suit the sizes and ages of pupils. 

In order to insure immediate action, there is attached to 
this a blank order, which you will please fill up and issue to 
the proper authorities, and cause its enforcement. 

By order of the Board, E. T. Evpsr, M.D., 
Secretary and Executive Officer. 


2The air space ought not to be less than three hundred, but the mini- 
mum may, perhaps, be placed at two hundred and fifty feet. 


8The writer forgot that if the light were admitted from the rear of 
the papils it would be directly In front of the teacher. The true theory of 
school room light is that it be admitted from the side only, and the left 
side is better than the right side. There should be no cross light. 


STRUCTURE OF THE LUNGS, AND ANAT- 
OMY OF THE HEART. 


BY MISS ALICE M, GUERNSEY. 


[Materials: a beef’s heart, with the lungs, trachea, etc., 
attached; a tube two feet or more in length, and half an inch 
to an inch in diameter; a sharp knife, small tubes or wooden 
rods, a pail of water, and a smal! quantity of cotton wool. 
* Dorsal,’ as here used, means the side of the heart naturally 
turned toward the spinal column; “ ventral,’”’ the side next the 
breast-bone; “‘right”’ 
and “left” are the } ! 
proper right and left of 
the heart as placed in 
the body. A beef’s 
heart is best on account 
of its size; in ordering 
it, as can readily be 
done from any butcher, 
direct that nothing 
shall be cut within three 
inches of the heart, and, 
especially, that the 
heart itself shall not be 
cut “‘ to let the blood out.”” If properly taken from the animal, 
this will supply the heart in its “‘case’”’ (pericardium), sur- 
rounded by a cushion of fat, and a small portion of its principal 
blood-vessels. Let it be understood, also, that you wish to 
show the lungs, *‘ windpipe”’ (trachea), “ gullet” (cesophagus), 
and pieces of the liver and diaphram. Examine the elastic 
structure of the trachea and cesophagus, and look at the liver. 
By means of the long tube, inflate the lungs; cut off a piece of 
the lung substance, so as to see the divisions of the trachea 
and bronchial tubes. Throw this piece into water to prove 
that it will float] 


DISSECTION. 

1. Lay the heart and lungs on their dorsal sides with the 
trachea turned away from you, and arrange them in their nat- 
ural relative positions. Remove the trachea and lungs. Note 
the loose bag in which the heart lies, and the bit of diaphragm 
attached. 

2. Be very carefal not to cut the veins; their walls are so 
thin that they collapse when empty, and so are easily over- 
looked. As each vein is dissected out, stuff its end with cotton- 
wool. Find (a) the inferior vena cana, a large vein on the 
under side of the diaphragm, entering the pericardium about 
three inches fartherup. Just below the diaphragm, it receives 
several large vessels: (b) the superior vena cana, which enters 
the pericardium about an inch above the inferior: (c) between 
the ends of the two will be seen the pulmonary veins, passing 
from the lungs to the pericardium. Gently pull away the fat 
and muscle around these veins till they are free, then stuff 
them. 

3. Find and clear in the mass of tissue above the heart and 
on the ventral side of the trachea, (a) the aorta; (b) the pul- 
monary artery, imbedded in fat on the dorsal side of the aorta; 
it divides into the right and left pulmonary arteries about ap 
inch after it leaves the pericardiam. Compare the thickness 
and firmness of the arterial and venous walls; the former stand 
out without being stuffed. 

5. Slit open the pericardium, and note the amount of flaid 
which it contaius, and its smooth, moist, glistening inner 
surface. 

6. See the general form of the heart,—a cone, with its apex 
toward the diaphragm. Carefully trace the arteries and veins 
already dissected out, to their entrance into the heart. Notice 
(a) the upper, fleshy portions of the heart (auricles) into which 
the veins open, and the lower, thicker parts (ventricles); (b) 
the band of fat around the top of the ventricles, with a branch 
ranning obliquely down the front of the heart, passing a little 
to the right of its apex; this marks quite exactly the position 
of the sepium. 

7. Open the right ventricle by passing the knife a short dis- 
tance through the heart, beginning about an inch from the 
upper border of the ventricle, and keeping to the right of the 
line of fat; (6 b) deflect the knife to the right so as to make a 
triangular flap. Slit open, also, the right auricle, cutting the 
flesh at the edge. Raise the flap in the wall of the ventricle, 

pass a rod from the auricle into the ventricle and another from 
the ventricle into the pulmonary artery. Note the fleshy pro- 
jections on the walls of the auricles, and the smoothness of 


the rest of their surface; observe the openings of the vena 
cana. In the ventricle, see the fleshy projections and the 
strong cords holding in place the flaps of the tricuspid valve. 
Study the valve. 

8. Open the left auricle and ventricle as you did the right. 
Trace the openings of the aorta and pulmonary veins; the 
bicuspid valve; the septum; note the thickness of the wall of 
the left ventricle, as compared with that of the right, or of the 
auricles. Examine the semi-lunar valve at the base of the 


aorta. 
CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD. 


[Materials: a sheep’s heart, a soap-box, half-a-dozen large 
nails, a hammer, strings, cotton-wool, four rabber tubes 3% of 
an inch in diameter and 1.5 feet long, two bricks, two small 
funnels, two goblets, and two pitchers, one filled with blue 
and the other with red liquid (water-colors may be used, or 
blueing-water and beet-juice) ; the blue will, doubtless, be ex- 
aggerated, at the best. Tie a small wooden or iron tube firmly 
into one end of each piece of rubber tubing. ] 

1. Dissect out the heart according to the previous directions, 
observing to carefully and tightly stuff with cotton-wool, and 
then tie all vessels leading to the heart except those named 
below. 

2. Tie the prepared ends of the tubing into the aorta, supe- 
rior vena cana, pulmonary artery and one of the pulmonary 
veins. 

8. Place the box on end with the outside of the bottom 
toward you, and the bricks within to hold it firmly. Drive two 
or more nails into the wall thus made, so that the heart may be 
held between them in its natural position; arrange the tubing 
by the help of other nails, so as to show the direction of the 
great arterial and venous trunks. Place a funnel in the ends 
of the tubes which represent the vena cana (A) and the pul- 
monary vein (8) ; under each of the other tubes place a goblet 
to represent the lungs, and the body as supplied by the aorta. 

4. Turn the blue liquid into the fannel (A), and it will pass 
from the right auricle into the right ventricle and issue from 
the pulmonary artery. Turn the red liquid into the fannel ( B) 
and it will pass from the left auricle into the left ventricle, and 
issue from the aorta. 

This experiment shows two things: (a) the directions in 
which the blood travels through the heart ; (b) that there is no 
direct communicaton between the two sides of the heart. The 
action of the valve may be proved by attempting to reverse the 
directions of the liquids. 


TEACHING HOW TO WRITE GOOD ENGLISH. 


Many years ago Barnas Sears said to the writer, ‘‘ The true 
method of getting your pupils to write compositions is to give 
them the thoughts and ask them to put these thoughts into good 
sentences.”” We find this principle well elaborated in the fol- 
lowing article, in the last number of Mr. Vaile’s Intelligence, 
published in Chicago: 


** As an illustration of the manner in which composition-work 
can be secured from younger pupils, the following is suggested : 
Let the pupils be requested to pass in to the teacher eight sen- 
tences neatly written, telling anything they know about the 
size and color of apples, and on what they grow. These the 
teacher corrects and returns the next day, with the request 
that they observe the corrections and embody the same ideas 
in fewer sentences. When these are again corrected and re- 
turned they should be preserved; while the succeeding lessons 
follow on the taste of apples, their usefulness, how they differ 
from other fruits, their kinds, parts, or anything else the pupil 
‘knows about them. When the sentences have all been cor- 
rected and condensed, the teacher may call for them all to be 
copied consecutively and presented in the form of a compo- 
sition. In correcting work like the above the teacher should 
notice the langnage used as much as the spelling and punctu- 
ation, and should suggest more appropriate words and better 
construction wherever necessary. 

** Compositions can be produced only where there are ideas to 
be expressed, therefore a valuable exercise is to outline sub- 
jects in the class, pupils presenting the ideas and the teaches 
arranging them after all have been collected. It is most un- 
reasonable to assign to some beginner a theme which he has 
not so thoroughly investigated as to become interested in, and 
then to expect of him an original composition in which no 
thought of another has been appropriated. No person can 
write until he has thoughts. At first the main strength of 
teacher and pupil should be turned thoughtward. Thoughts 
must be gathered, revolved, organized, intensified, and made 
to glow before they can be expressed effectively as one’s own. 
The gathering must come from actual observation, from oral 
instruction, from lectures, from general reading, from special 
study, or from all these combined. The knowledge must be- 
come a matter of personal experience before it can be expressed 
in one’s own language.” 


— Many persons are asking this question: Will the railroads 
make any reduction in fares to those who desire to visit the 
World’s Exposition ? The Director General has been informed 
that the Western Association of General Passenger Agents 
have voted to make round-trip tickets at half-rates. Other or- 
ganizations and roads will do equally as well, if not better, 
and it is highly probable that excursion parties will receive very 
favorable offers to visit the southern metropolis during the 
coming winter and spring. It is expected that the rate for 


round-trip from an int in Ni 
and choice of rouves will be given. be one fare, 


CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


u unications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 
TOMLINSON, Head master Ratgers College Grammar School, 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


~ NOTES. 

—There seems to be among many teachers a feeling of dissat- 
isfaction with the present high status Cwsar holds in the 
course of Latin read preparatory to college. One successful 
teacher writes as follows : ‘‘ I wish some way could be discoy- 
ered to rid us of Cwsar. The more I think, the more it seems 
to me that Cwsar and the Anabasis, from a literary, inspiring, 
thought-provoking, enjoyable polat of view, are not worth the 
time spent upon them.” It is the plan of such teachers to 
substitute some simple reading in place of Cesar, as selections 
from Livy, or some one of the editions of Nepos recently 
issued. We have never wondered that boys failed to be filled 
with a love for the subject when reading Cesar. In Cicero the 
interest is apt to rise, and in Vergll the greatest interest is 
likely to be aroused. The subject is good for discussion, and 
a discussion is likely to arise. 

—The conversational method of teaching Latin, while it has 
utterly failed to prove its merits as the foundation method, has 
undoubtedly accomplished much good. From general inquiry 
we find that the plan of teaching Latin each day by a double 
translation; that is, a good English translation of the lesson as- 
signed,and then an oral or written restoration of that translation 
to as near the origioal Latin as possible,is largelyin use. A por- 
tion of the time allotted for the lesson can undoubtedly be used 
to great advantage in this manner, It creates a Latin spirit, im- 
parts a familiarity with the language, and requires accuracy. 
It is by no means a new plan, but the so-called conversational 
method has served to call it again to the general attention. 


CICERO ATTICO SAL. 


Scr, Asture exeunte meuse Martio A. U. 0, 709. 
Kayser.) 


Qaaero quod ad te scribam, sed nihil est: eadem catidie quod 
Lentalum invisis, valde gratum. Pueros attribue ei quot et 
quos videbitur. de Silii voluntate vendendi et [de eo] quanti, 
tu vereri videris, primum ne nolit, deinde ne tanti: Sicca ali- 
ter, sed tibi adsentior; qua re, ut ei placuit, scripsi ad Egna- 
tium. quod silius te cum clodio loqui volt, potes id mea vol- 
untate facere, commodius que est quam, quod ille a me petit, 
me ipsum scribere ad clodium. de mancipiis Castricianis 
commodissimum esse credo transigere Egnatium, quod scribis 
te ita faturum putare. cum ovia, quaeso, vide ut conficiatur. 
quoniam, ut scribis, nox erat, in hodierna epistola plura 
exspecto, 


(Text of Baiter and 


LONG SYLLABLES AND LONG VOWELS IN LATIN. 


BY LOUIS BEVIER, PH.D. 
Teacher of Greek and German in Rutgers College Grammar School. 


[At our request, in answer to a question bearing on the sub- 
ject above, Dr. Bevier has prepared the following article.—Eb. 
CLAssicaL ] 


A correspondent asks us to state as clearly as possible the 
relation between long vowels and long syllables in Latin pro- 
nunciation. Although the facts are in general well known and 
are recognized in most of our grammars, still the current ter- 
minology is so defective that beginners are often far from clear 
on this point. The confusion arises from not properly distin- 
guishing “length by nature” and “‘ length by position.’’ 

It is difficult for us moderns, and most of all for those of us 
who speak Eaglish, to grasp the full importance of quantity in 
the ancient languages. In them every vowel, whether in an 
accented syllable or not, had its own proper quantity which 
was heard in the living spoken langaage. In written language, 
linguistic facts are by no means fally or correctly represented. 
In Latin the long and short of each vowel were represented by 
a single character. In Greek the differentiation extends to but 
two of the five vowels. Oalyin Sanscrit is the apparatus com- 
plete. This deficiency in the Latin alphabet renders it hard, 
and in some cases impossible, to reconstruct an accurate pro- 
nunciation; but manifestly, since in the vast majority of sylla- 
bles the qaantity is perfectly well known, we should be careful 
to make difference enough between long and short, so as to 
leave no doubt as to which was meant,— just as in Greek no 
careful scholar confuses ¢ with 4, or ° with, (The slight 
difference in quality is here beside the point.) 

The quantity of a syllable depends on two factors; first, on 
the quantity of its vowel, and secondly on the position of its 
vowel, A syllable is long, first, when its vowel is long, and 
secondly when its vowel is followed by two consonants, other 
than a mute and a liquid or by a double consonant. If, 
now, a short vowel be followed by a double consonant, or 
by two consonants, the syllable containing it is called long. 
This is in a measure true, but it would be much better if other 
terms were applied to syllables. The Hindu grammarians, 
recognizing this, called syllables and “light” for 
metrical purposes, instead of long and short. Some similar 
distinction might be introduced with profit into our grammars. 
The ordinary and easy method of determining the length of 
& vowel is by observing its use in verse, but a ‘‘ heavy ”’ syllable 
is treated exactly the same whether its vowel is long or short. 
Here, manifestly, scanning furnishes us no criterion for deter- 
mining the length of the vowel, and we must resort to other 
methods. First, in some inscriptions the distinction betweeD 
long and short is indicated by a slight modification of the char- 
acter used; ¢. g., the vowel i is sometimes written with a long 


stroke to indicate long quantity. Secondly, transliteration 
into Greek, ¢, g., Festus == Gr, Pijoros. Thirdly, the author- 
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ity of the old Latin grammarians, e. g., a vowel before nf and 
ns was always pronounced long,—cdnsul, not cSasul. Fourthly, 
a study of the phonetic Jaws of the romance languages. A 
long i, for example, has developed very differently from a short 
i. It is only of recent years that the field has been carefully 
worked, but already the results are of great value, and even 
more may be expected as the methods of investigating pho- 
netic laws become more vigorous and scientific. 


DRIFT. 


— The village of Saratoga Springs (N. Y.) has set an excel- 
lent example to other towns of ten thousand people by a vigor- 
ous new departure in public school affairs. The academic 
building, just floished, is a model of beauty and convenience, 
with ample space for the high school of nearly one hundred 
pupils, the library, offices for the board of education, and 
the most attractive assembly hall we have lately seen. The 
academic department is well handled by Professor Jones 
and three assistants. Superintendent Church is evidently mas- 
ter of the situation, and we have nowhere seen a more hopeful 
beginning of a city training-school than we there witnessed, 
under Mr, Fletcher, for many years teacher of methods in the 
State Normal School at Geneseo. The value of a model sys- 
tem of public education in a center of population like Saratoga 
can hardly be estimated. Perhaps the explanation of all this 
may be found in the fact that, so far, partisan politics, the 
devil of public-school life in the Empire State, have been kept 
outside the Saratoga Board of Education. 


— An eminent scholar and ex-president of Harvard was, the 
other day, speaking of the fact we all so easily forget,—that one 
of the surest tests of genuine knowledge is modesty. ‘‘ Here 
are two young men,”’ said he, ‘‘of my acquaintance, one of 
whom is a good botanist, the other skilled in mechanical draw- 
ing. But it is laughable to see how each man speaks in the 
most guarded and conscientious way of his own superiority 
while he tears the knowledge of his companion in tatters and 
covers the whole ground with his sweeping criticism.” The 
only men in this country who know all about education are the 
great creatures who, just now, are filling the press with whole- 
sale denunciation and ridicule of our educational results; while 
the ablest men and women who are actually at work with the 
children walk circumspectly, guard their words, and keep their 
theories as near as may be to the facts of human nature, under 
the present surroundings of childhood and youth in our new 
order of affairs. 


— It may not be known in Boston that one of the first city 
superintendents of schools in the United States was James 
Freeman Clarke, A long generation ago Mr. Clarke went to 
Louisville (Ky.)'as,a!young! minister. At that period Louis- 
ville was the rival of Cincinnati, with a fair prospect of be- 
coming the metropolis of the valley country. Mr. Clarke was 
invited to the superintendency of the new system of public 
schools, and held the office until the increasing duties of his 
profession compelled him to give it up. At a later period his 
successor in the church, Rev. John H. Haywood, became a 
most influential and useful member of the school board of the 
city, and, at intervals, the most important positions in the 
Louisvill schools have been filled by teachers from the New 
England States. 


SHORT AND CRISP. 


— ‘* Are bananas healthy ?’’ headlines the N. Y, Sun. Not 
allofthem, The last one we saw was in consumption. 


— ‘ Yes, my boy,’’ said Mr. Malaprop to his son, “‘ animals 
that eat meat are carboniferous, while those like ourselves, 
that eat both flesh and vegeatables, are amphibious.’ 


— The Independent credits: the late speaker of the British 
House of Commons with saying that he would have wished to 
die in the service of,the House, but his health forbade it. 


— ‘Hallo !”’ shouted one boy to another whom he saw run- 
ning wildly down the street. ‘‘ Halloo! Are you training for 
arace vi **No,”’ called back the flying boy, ‘I’m racing for 
a train 


— Aswarm of bees administered a stinging rebuke to a train- 
load of passengers in the neighborhood of Chicago, the other 
day. The train went through a swarm, and the swarm went 
through the train.) 


— Dr. Hammond Trumbull, the New England philologist, 
is authority for the statement that ‘‘mugwamp” is early In- 
dian for * great man.”’ In Eliot’s Indian Bible it is used for 
** Captain, 


— Perhaps for concentrated inaccuracy of statement nothing 
can surpass the following sentence, which occurred in an ac- 
count of a burglary given a short time back in an Irish news- 
paper: ‘* After a fruitless search, all the money was recovered, 
except one pair of boots,’’ 


— ‘* Ever had a cyclone bere ?’”’ asked a Kansas man who 
was visiting a country aunt in the East, ‘“Acyclone? Oh, 
es,”’ said his aunt. ‘‘ Doctor Brown’s son brought one from 
ton a spell ago; but law! he couldn’t ride it. Tumbled 
off every time he tried it.” . 


— The young ladies who attend the Scientific Associations 
are experiencing all the emotions of the Boston girls at the 
Concord School of Philosophy. A Chestnut Hill girl said to a 
West Walnut Street girl: ** You should have heard Professor 
Sophomorey’s dissertation on the Relative Contour of the 
Amphibian ‘ Bicuspid.’ It was jast too sweet for anything.’’ 
**It is too bad I didn’t hear it,’’ replied the West Walnut street 
ga. I listened to Dr. Boulder’s ‘ Notes on the Evidences of 

hemical Erosion in,the Collateral Branches of the Appalach- 
ian System,’ and it wasn’t a bit interesting. I understood 
everything he said.” 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for 
expressed in the editorial columns, 
promise to return 
respondents should 
tively demands 


in THE JOURNAL except as 
or over his signature. He cannot 
—— M4&S., or correspond with the writers. Cor 
m at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 


WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS, 
——, Wis.,' Sept. 15, 1884. 
Mr. Tomas W. BICKNELL : 

Dear Sir :— There is a movement just set on foot here 
toward the removal of examinations asthe test for the fitness 
for promotion; and as it is a matter ‘on which I have very 
stroog feelings, I venture to ask you to give me the benefit of 
your judgment and experience. It is’ proposed to substitute 
the judgment of the teacher under whose charge the pupil has 
been for a year, supplemented by,that of the principal of the 
school for a test-examination. 

The points on which I would especially like your attention 
are: (a) The probable effect on the stimulus for exertion both 
for teacher and pupil. (b) The probable effect on the develop- 
ment of the scholars’ minds. (c) The probable effect on the 
character of the work that would be done in upper grades. 

Any suggestions you may make, not covered by the above 
points, will be most thankfully received by 

Yours truly, 


REPLY. 


Dear Sir: — Pardon the delay in replying to your favor of 
the 15th inst. The press of business and of correspondence 
since my return from the West, is my only excuse. Your 
questions are vital, and touch the depths of the whole matter; 
and I wish I had time to reply to them as their importance 
deserves. 

Let me preface what I have to say by a single remark, 
which will apply to this and many other movements in educa- 
tional affairs. We are liable to move from one extreme to the 
other, without recogniziug the value of some middle ground of 
action. 

Examinations are necessary, both for teachers and pupils, 
and must always be. We must always apply some test for the 
determination of mental acquisitions and power. The ten- 
dency has been and is to misuse and overdo a good principle, 
and we have to-day the reaction, which would overthrow all 
test-examinations and leave teachers and pupils to move into 
and out of grades by a sort of moral gravitation, each seeking 
his own true level. Now the angels in light may have a celes- 
tial gradation on that heavenly principle, but I have no idea 
that its perfect application will be enjoyed on earth, until we 
near the milleniam, whatever that may be. 

My judgment is that we are swinging from Scylla to Charyb- 
dis, and that an overthrow of test-examinations, after some 
prescribed forms and in some more reasonable methods, will 
be as injurious to the school work in its best estate’ as the 
excess of examinations has been slavish. I think that teacher 
and pupil both need and are benefited by the careful probing 
of mental fibre, and a careful measure of mental power, and 
both teacher and taught should accept the diagnosis cheerfully 
and with satisfaction. 

I should answer your questions, in order, as follows: (1) The 
probable effect on the stimulus for exertion both for teacher 
and pupil would be to decrease such exertion; and (2) if exer- 
tion be decreased, the mental growth would be less vigorous; 
and (3) the effect on upper grades of work must be to lower 
the standard, on account of lower qualification of advancement. 

Now, Iam no formalist. I believe in natural methods of 
instruction. I would teach objectively and inductively. I 
would daily prove my work upon my pupils. I would apply 
every test in my power to determine its thoroughness and 
exactness, and at proper times and in proper ways I would sub- 
mit my work to the careful inspection.of those who ought to 
know, and by right should know, what has been done and 
how well. 

My ‘’ judgment and experience” are that the teacher and pupil 
can and will do better work, provided the proper authorities 
adopt simple, frequent, but thorough tests of qualifications for 
advanced work. I believe that the best welfare of all con- 
cerned demands such a process. 

Pardon this letter, written currente calamo. It will serve to 
give in brief the thoughts that are deeply impressed in my 
mind. Sincerely, T. W. BICKNELL. 


Boston, Sept. 30, 1884. 


Notr.— The above reply to the preceding queries was writ- 
ten with no thought of its publication, bat only to be for- 
warded by the first mail to a personal friend, the writer of the 
letter which called it out, The managing editor of Tae Joun- 


NAL solicited a copy for publication. 


A NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL, 


Wasbington is to have a fine kindergarten building, costing 
about $30,000, for free kindergarten work. The bazaar to be 
held in aid of this enterprise will present many novel and in- 
teresting features, and contributions are being received from 
all parts of the United States. There will be of course a Kin- 
dergarten Table, containing the baby-house furnished with 
things made of kindergarten materials, contributions from 
manufacturers, and fancy things made in the kindergartens; 
a Foreign Table, containing the contributions from the diplo- 
matic corps and others; a Department Table, for the gifts of 
the government employés; the Parents’ Table, for the contri- 


Ww. 


butions of the gifts sent by the parents of the Free Kindergar- 


ten pupils; the Draggists’ Table, which promises to be very 
handsome; the Home-made Candy Table; the Manufacturers | 
Table, including pianos, sewing-machines, etc; the Art Table, 
Publishers’ Table, Flower Stand, Peanut and Refreshment 
Tables. There will be no raffling done, but all the articles not 
sold during the week will be sold at auction on the last day. 
The site selected for this National Free Kindergarten Build- 
ing is one of the most central in the city, accessible to three 
lines of cars, facing Mt. Vernon Park. 

The co-operation of the superintendents and teachers have 
been solicited to the extent of asking them to receive 1 cert 
contributions from the pupils in private as well as in public 
schools by which it is hoped to raise $20,000 from two million 
scholars out of the five millions in the United States; so 
that many will have the satisfaction of having helped to place 
a stone in a building which cannot fail being a source of pride to 
all persons who appreciate the importance of laying the right 
foundation for virtuous citizensbip, in early childhood, thus 
preventing idleness and misery and making life more enjoyable, 
Mrs. Pollock will present this building to the city, provided 
the work for which it has been bought is carried on in it; and 
she expects to superintend this work, and give up her own 
private kindergarten work entirely. She bas sent to Germany 
for architectural plans, but will invite plans from archi- 
tects in this country also. 

Mr. D. ©. Heath, of the firm of Ginn, Heath & Co., No. 9 
Tremont Place, Boston, writes us; ‘I shall be glad to receive 
any contributions of money, or articles for the fair, and for- 
ward them to Mrs, Pollock.’’ 

We bespeak for this worthy enterprise a cordial response 
from the teachers, school-officers, and all. 


LETTER FROM LAKEPORT, CAL. 


The following is an extract’ from a letter received from Lake- 
port, Cal., a few days ago. Eastern teachers may be found in 
all parts of the west, especially on the Pacific slope: 


‘*Lakeport is the county seat of Lake county, situated on 
Clear Lake, a beautiful body of water thirty miles long and 
twelve wide. Population, 1,000; originally settled by Mis- 
sourians. who are being displaced by a very energetic class from 
further east. Two young men, graduates of Harvard, have 
purchased a ranch six miles up the lake, and are putting up 
improvements. There is no school in the county higher than 
grammar grade fin{public schools. Mr. JohnjOverholser, late 
teacher in Ohio, has accepted an invitation to open a private 
school with an academic course. The new school began Sept. 
15, 1884. The object of the school is to supplement the public 
schools and gradually work into an advanced course, There 
is a building well suited to the purpose, 

‘* The climate of this locality is conducive to the best mental 
development. It is never depressing. The most serious objec- 
tion to this place is inaccessibility. It is reached by staging 
fifty miles or by small steamer thirty miles. But that fact does 


not prevent large numbers from frequenting the summer resorts 
of the county, and perhaps would not materially affect the 
attendance of students. 

‘* Teachers, to obtain first grade certificates from the county 
examiners here, must be examined in twenty subjects, requiring 
three days, and that is for teaching ordinary schools,’”’ 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


For communications relating to this department should be marked 
ah “ Literary Eclipses,’ and addressed to W. H. EASTMAN, Hast Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.] 


CHARBADE, 
My first is often a pet, 
My last is always one; 
My whole is lifeless, and yet 
Very active in making fun. 


ENIGMA : 61 LETTERS. 

My 1, 24, 50, 61, 35, 46, 15, 4, 19, 5, 3, 16, was the faith- 
less wife of Agamemnon, killed by her son Orestes. 

My 37, 43, 51, 39, 46, 42, 56, 21, was the shepherd of Mt. 
Latmes, condemned to perpetual sleep. 

My 30, 48, 45, 57, 31, 47, 44, was one of the Cyclops, 

My 2. 46, 26, 25, was one of the titles of Jupiter. 

My 32, 44, 5, 52, 53, 58, 22, was goddess of justice. 

My 6. 10 35, 20, 33, 60, 19, was a god of the sea, 

My 24, 53, 7, 10, 59, 11, 57, was ason of Priam and Hecula. 

My 13, 4. 9. 28, 21, 14. 53, was the Italian goddess of plants, 

My 12. 53, 8. 33, 20 44, was the god of agriculture. 

My 45, 49, 23, 59, 15, was a giant made a constellation. 

My 17, 2, 41, 34, 16,15 8, 55, was founder of Troy. 
42, 27, 7, founded Carthage. 

47, 38, 39, 7, 15, was the king of Spain killed by 

Hercu'es. 


My 36, 47, 19, 61, 2, was goddess of fi eke and herds. 

My 54 is a letter of the English alphabet. 

My whole is a couplet from John Wolcott’s Expostulatory 
Odes worthy of consideration. 

DECAPITATIONS. 

Behead a vessel, and leave a part of the body. 
Behead an elevation of land, and leave sick. 
Behead a time-piece, and leave to fasten. 
Behead a nut, and leave a grain. 
. Behead a lance, and leave a fruit. 
6. Behead a stream of water, and leave a bud. 
7, Behead costly, and leave a part of the head. 
8. Behead warmth, and leave to consume. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 25. 
CHARADE.—Eastman. 
ANAGRAMS —1. Astronomers, 

foners. 4. Penitentiary. 5. Presbyterian. 
Sweetheart. 8. Telegraphs. 
En1emMa.—Pray that ye enter not into temptation. 


NILLOR, 


8. H. R. 


2. Matrimony. %. Parish- 
6. Revolution. 7. 
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Boston, Oot. 9, 1884. 


Mr. BicKnEtuw’s letters on Alaska will commence in 
the next issue of THE JOURNAL. 


Tose members of the American Institute of In- 
struction who have not paid the annual tax are reminded 
that the one dollar should be sent to the treasurer, 
J. W. Webster, Malden, Mass. Fifty cents additional 
will be needed to secure by mail a copy of the Proceed- 
ings for 1884. Those who have paid the dollar, al- 
ready, should send the fifty cents to secure the book by 
mail. Those who wish the volume, and do not care to 
continue membership, can secure it by sending a dollar 
to the Treasurer. The volume is expected out by 
November 1st. 


Art the next meeting of the New England Association 
of School Superintendents, to be held in the rooms of 
the school committee, Mason street, Boston, Oct. 30, 
there will be ten-minute papers on timely topics, to be 
announced hereafter. Sharp discussions and a wide- 
awake meeting are anticipated. 


Treasurer N. A. Caxrys, of the National Educa- 
tional Association, in a letter to Wisconsin, says: 


**It may interest you to know that I not only received $1,000 
for life memberships, but over $1,000 for annual memberships, 
from residents of the State of Wisconsin. No other state ever 
had an equal membership of either life or annual membership 
of the National Educational Association.”’ 


Waar Do rue Boys Reap ?—Have the teachers 
any responsibility in this matter? Surely nothing is 
of greater importance, and, if the school has no influence 
upon the subject, who, pray, can have? It is stated 
that hereafter the imperial government of Russia pro- 
poses to hold every teacher responsible for the nihilistic 
opinions and tendencies of the pupils under his charge. 
Could we not, with advantage, apply some such rule in 
the matter of boys adopting “The Wild Western 
Style”? No comment is needed upon the following 
paragraph, except to say that similar ones are turning 
up daily : 


“Four Hartford boys, who had been imbibing wisdom from 
dime novels, built themselves a hut in a lumber yard, and 
began life in the wild western style. They constructed their 
cabin after the fashion of a log cabin, using bundles of laths, 
and building it amid large piles of lumber, where it could not 
easily be discovered. For a floor they used hay and blankets. 
The police bronght to light the wild life of the precious four. 

rosen » 40d many jars of canned fruit and other 
which the quartet had stolen.” 


, Tue friends of education in the city of Buffalo, N. Y., 
like the people of Brooklyn and Philadelphia, are wak- 


& boast a more remarkable group of public men than the 
ft. Baffalo of thirty years ago. But, today, Buffalo is a 


growing the system of public schools established a gen- 
eration ago. A thriving town, largely of native-born 
people, may safely be intrusted to the handling of a city 
council of respectable men, even in the first years of 
city life. Few of our younger American towns could 


splendid metropolis of a quarter of a million people, full 
of crude elements, ravaged by partisan politics, and has 
become one of the most important pivots of operation 
for the powerful ecclesiasticisms that are attempting the 
destruction of our popular education. Owing to these 
causes, the place has quite outgrown the public schools, 
and the good people awake to find themselves with 
scant accommodations, overrun with truancy, the vic- 
ious Catholic parochial school system in full blast, and 
the laws evaded by the subsidizing of sectarian schools 
disguised as orphan asylums.~ The only school board is 
a committee of the city council, and, under these condi- 
tions, progress is retarded, and the city is coming to 
grief by the growth of a large ignorant class at the bot- 
tom of society. Of course there is a great deal of faith- 
ful work in the schools, and the high school, which has 
come up against strong opposition, is one of the best in 
the state. One of the state normal schools is also 
located at Buffalo, and only needs a better adjustment 
to the public system of the city to justify all the ex- 
pectations of its friends. A legislative committee is 
now at work on a new charter for the city, and it be- 
comes the friends of popular education to concentrate 
their forces on a better organization of the school sys- 
tem, which shall give the necessary development to the 
elementary department, of which there is such pressing 
need. 


SHALL OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS BE OPEN 
TO THE CHINESE? 


We have strange news from California, of a decision 
by Hon. W. T. Welcker, State Supt. of Schools, that 
Chinese children, of whom there are about 1,500 in the 
state, are not entitled to admission to the public schools 
of California, which are only for such children as are to 
become citizens. There are, perhaps, about two hun- 
dred thousand Chinese in the state. Many of them are 
wealthy, intelligent, educated persons. They pay taxes 
on a large amount of property, including much valuable 
real estate, especially in San Francisco. 

It were well for California, which is a large, popu- 
lous, wealthy, and very intelligent State, to ask herself 
if she can afford to act upon the principle that because 
these Chinese may not become citizens, therefore they 
cannot be educated in the public schools. We fail to 
see what citizenship has to do in the matter. If only 
citizens were taxed; if only citizens were inhabitants, 
then the citizenship would cover the ground. But is 
not education needed for all the people ? 

No distinction is made elsewhere. French-speaking 
people come into New England from Canada every year 
by the thousands, remain here a year, two years, or 
three years, and then return to their Canadian homes. 
They do not become citizens,— they do not propose ot ; 
not because our laws prevent it, but from their own free 
choice to return to their native homes. Yet we not 
only receive their children into the schools, but we make 
compulsory laws, obliging them to attend school. We 
receive pupils from all the nations of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, and put them into the public school, except the 
Chinese. There must be a reason for this exception. 
We are now concerned with the query whether this rea. 
son is a good one, The matter has already been brought 
before the courts as a test case, and will be carried up, 
probably, to the highest tribunal. 

A correspondent of the San Francisco Evening Post 
states the case as follows: 


** We have been waiting five | ears to test the qu 
whether the children of Chinese bo pay school pe er 
state are not entitled to the benefits afforded by the public 
schools. The opportunity has come at last. The Consul de- 
sired the admission of a little China boy into the public schools 
of this city. He was born here, speaks English fluently, and 
dresses in American fashion. In fact, except that his ances- 
try is apparent in his face, he could not be distinguished from 
an American. The prejudice against the race, however, has 
so framed the California constitation and laws that both State 
Supt. Welcker and County Supt. Moulder were compelled to 
deny him admission. The Coneul does not blame them for 


ing up to the conviction that their city is rapidly out- 


their action, but he does intend to test the question whether 


for school p are not entitled to some educational privi- 
leges in return for their payments. We shall endeavor to see 
whether the constitution of the State of California can over- 
ride that of the United States or the treaties with the Empire 
of China, which accord to the Chinese all the rights, privi- 
leges, and immunities of the aliens of the most favored na. 
tions. The aliens of all other nations, even non-taxpayers, 
can send their children to your schools, and why should not 
those who contribute to their support be equally entitled to 
share in their benefits? The cry against the Chinese is that 
they will not adopt American ideas and become Americans, 
Yet when they attempt to do so they are stopped at the very 
threshold of all civilization,—the education of childhood. The 
growing importance of the commercial relations between the 
two countries, and the desire on the part of China to make 
America her best friend and closest ally, in spite of demagogic 
clamors against her people, compel us to make a standpoint on 
this educational question. Already a dozen leading lawyers 
have offered to fight the case on contingent fees, and we shal! 
fight it up to the highest tribunal in the land. Wego upon the 
principle that if we pay taxes we should reap corresponding 
benefits, which benefits are, as we think, assured to us under 
the treaties between the two countries.” 


EDUCATION IN BUSINESS. 


One of the most eminent men of affairs from the 
Pacific coast was recently speaking of the influence of 
early education and cultivated tastes on men of busi- 
ness, a8 he had watched its operation in the new civil- 
ization of that country. No state has probably received 
so large a body of able men, from all portions of the 
world, as California, within the past generation. While 
a considerable portion of these men brought with them 
a collegiate training, with cultivated tastes, or at least 
sufficient schooling to keep them alive to the duty of 
self-culture, others have come with only the furnishing 
of native energy and executive ability which, in our 
country, may even exalt an ignoramus to a millionaire. 
Leaving out the consideration which of these classes is 
most inclined to become a moral power in the state, and 
assuming that the ignorant and the intelligent man are 
equally disposed to honorable citizenship, our friend saw 
this marked difference between the two men in their 
power to resist the overmastering influence which tends 
to reduce the man of affairs toa machine, or an append- 
age to the industry with which he is occupied till it 
comes to possess him, body and soul. 

“T observe,” said our informant, “the crushing effect 
of the intense business activity of our country on all 
men who have no resources of education, and no taste 
for cultivated pursuits. Of course, such a man becomes 
totally absorbed by his occupation. If successful, he 
cannot resist the wild rage for accumulation. Every 
hundred thousand is the stepping-stone to a greater 
venture, until the limit is reached, which, io the vast 
majority of cases, lands the operator in bankruptcy, 
with all its attendant temptations. Our new country 
is a country of wrecked fortunes, character, and life, 
and still the awful rush to the front goes on. It is 
no better with the man of moderate abilities; for he 
is as much engrossed with his little venture as the 
“bonanza-king” in tossing about his millions. In 
either case the uncultivated man is left exposed to 
an influence which, like the iron prison in the story, 
contracts with the days until it closes in with fatal 
pressure. Anybody can see the awful loneliness which 
comes over such a man, through all the higher realms 
of his being, as the years go on. The chances are 
rare that his domestic life will have power to defend 
him against the restless demon of activity, which drives 
him with a scourge of steel. In his own palace he is 
ill at ease ; cannot rest with his wife and children, of 
whom he is, too often, the marplot of happiness, if not 
of character. If convivial, he inevitably drifts off into 
the hateful club life, often little better than a school of 
lustful animalism, or falls by the way into the common 
herd of victims of the sins of the body. Whatever may 
be his station in life, ignorance and the lack of intelli- 
gent tastes leaves him open on every side to the tempt- 
ations of an all-devouring wérldliness, sometimes more 
hardening and debasing than the occasional outbreak 
into violent transgression.” 

Here may be found the explanation of a great many 
of those terrible moral failures; the defalcations, secret 
thefts, and scandals that fill the journals; often closed 
by suicide or the absolute collapse of mental power. 
The same reason accounts for the constant break-down 
of health and mind among our eager men of business. 
A man who loves books, music, art, and the society of 
intelligent and cultivated people, is the possessor of 4 


taxpayers who pay into the State treasury over $150,000 a year 


boundless realm, lying adjacent to his common life. In 
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every hour of leisure he may step through an open door 
into a world of infinite enchantment, forgetting even 
himself, and returning to the life of toil and anxiety 
another man. [If fortune is lost, he is still the possessor 
of uncounted treasures; indeed, sometimes his real life 
begins with the wreck of his worldly affairs. He has 
the most delightful occupation in the education of his 
children, and the general interest in the upper side of 
social and civic life. His rage for accumulation is kept 
down by the longing for leisure to do more in the higher 
regions of society. There is little temptation to the 
whole circle of crimes and indulgences into which men 
of narrow resources are driven by lack of occupation for 
the loftier faculties. This man may even resist the 
tremendous strain of public ambition; or, if public sta- 
tion comes to him, he will not become the pitiful spec- 
tacle presented by so many able men in the highest po- 
sitions, which can only be worked for the lowest uses 
and the most materialistic aims. 

While, doubtless, our American youth do need indus. 
trial training, that the work of the country may be done 


. with more skill and success, we still hold that the finest 


‘yesult of education is the waking-up and culture of that 
portiva of the nature which enables the man or woman 
to resist this demonaical possession of common worldli- 
ness and become, every day, a nobler person, using and 
not used by the absorbing life of the time. No teacher 
is fit to be in a school-room who does not realize the 
obligation to keep this view of life before the youth and 
to send them forth, not only instructed and trained as 
efficient workers, but competent to the highest achieve- 
ment of consecration of themselves, their positions and 
sphere of influence to that life which glorifies God, 
exalts man, and leaves the world a better place for their 
residence therein. 


IMPORTANT CORRESPONDENCE. , 

We print the following letters at the request of the 
writers. It should be remembered that the Vew York 
School Journal of July 26 contained a letter from Mad- 
ison, over the signature of Amos M. Kellogg, in which 
certain statements were made concerning the president 
of the National Educational Association, which Mr, 
Bicknell, immediately upon his return from Alaska, in 
the issue of Tar Journat or Epvcarion for Sept. 
11, pronounced “ false in every particular.” 

Dr. Harris, chairman of the Nominating Committee, 
and Dr. Pickard, chairman of the Auditing and Finance 
Committee, addressed letters to Mr. Kellogg, denying 
the statements, and as the charges had been published 
in the School Journal, they asked that their letters be 
given the same publicity. Having waited till October 
and the letters not appearing in Mr. Kellogg’s journal, 
the writers now request us to publish the same iy THE 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


Sept. 30, 1884, 
Editor of The New England Journal of Education: 

S1n:—Two weeks ago I sent a letter to Mr. Kellogg, editor 
of the New York School Journal, asking him to print the same, 
in order to correct what I considered a very unjust reflection 
on Mr. Bicknell’s conduct at Madison. I wrote this letter, be- 
lieving myself to have been in the best situation to know the 
facts in regard to the matter. Mr. Kellogg has not printed the 
letter, but merely quoted two or three fragments of it, appar- 
ently believing that no more is necessary. I think that he, 
Mr. Kellogg, was betrayed into writing things in his corre- 
spondence from Madison that his better judgment would, as 
editor, have stricken out as slanderous, and not supported by 
other testimony than gossiping rumor. However this may 
be, I feel it my duty to give wide publicity to the statement I 
sent him as chairman of the Nominating Committee. I ask 
you, therefore, to print this letter ia the New En@Lanp 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 

Respectfully, 


Mr. A. M. KELioae, Editor of the N. Y. School Journal: 
Srr:—In a recent issue of your journal [ notice a paragraph 
in the correspondence from Madison relating to the National 
Educational Association, in which occurs the following: ‘‘ Fi- 
nally Mr. Bicknell pleaded for a re-nomivation, promising to 
decline,” As this sentence seems intended to be a literal state- 
ment of facts, and its context implies that the Nominating 
Committee had to deal with Mr. Bicknell’s “pleading” and 
“* promising,” I think it due to all parties concerned to say, as 
chairman of the Nominating Committee, that Mr. Bicknell did 
not make any expression whatever of his desires or views to 
that committee, either in person or by proxy. In an active 
canvass of the question of preference, which I made on the 


W. T. Hargis. 


morning that I found myself on the Nominating Committee, I 
did not see or hear of any one who had learned from Mr. Bick- 
nell, directly or indirectly, that he desired the office or would 
accept it if elected to it. Two persons, seemingly well in- 
formed, assured me that he would not accept the office, and 
one of the two stated this to the committee in session. I had 
not heard one word myself from Mr. Bicknell regarding the 
matter. I believed that if elected he would accept, and I con- 
fess that I was very eager to elect him for the sake of a great 
mass meetingintheSouth. Personally I had been disappointed 
becauee the present m eeting had been held at Madison instead 
of some place in the South. 

Certainly it was farfrom the thoughts of the committee to 
cast a complimentary vote for Mr. Bicknell. The success of 
the meeting at Madison seemed a sufficient honor for any pres- 
ident. Anyone of the names brought before the Nominating 
Committee would have done honor to the Association as its 
president; but personal preferences were laid aside in a desire 
to do all possible for the proposed great meeting in the South. 

Asking you to give this a place in Tag JourNAL, I am 

Very respectfully yours, W. T. Harris. 


Editor N. Y. School Journal: 

In a recent issue of your paper, I notice a letter from Amos 
M. Kellogg, editor of the journal, relating to the meeting of 
the National Educationai Association at Madison. Among 
other references to Mr. Bicknell, president of the Association, 
[ find the following: 

“* The application for $500, as compensation to Mr. Bicknell, 
would not be entertained by the managers of the finances. As 
it is, over $3,000 will remain in the treasury, — a good thing, 
for money has been needed.”’ 

Allow me to say, as chairman of the Auditing Committee, 
that I am surprised that anything of the kind should be said 
regarding the finances of the Association. At no time did Mr. 
Bicknell ask for, or hint, that he desired $500 or any other 
sum as compensation for time and services as president of the 
National Educational Association. He presented a bill for ex 
penses incurred, with full vouchers for all the items charged, 
and the bill was promptly and cheerfully allowed. His ac- 
counts were settled, as were all others presented, by payment 
from the treasury upon the wr itten order of the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

Still further, Mr. Bicknell expressed a desire to make no 
charges for hotel and other necessary bi lls while traveling, but 
yielded to the request of the committee and presented a small 
bill covering a portion of his personal expenses, The vouch- 
ers for all these bills are in the hands of the Treasurer, who 
was instructed to pay them. The Auditing and Finance Com- 
mittees were surprised to find that the great amount of work 
Mr. Bicknell had done had been done at so little expense to 
the Association. A large portion of the expenses had been 
provided for by advertising and other arrangements made with 
railroad and other corporations by Mr. Bicknell. 

Allow me to request that, in justice to Mr. Bicknell’s great 
services to the Association, you publish the above statement 
in your journal. Very truly, J. L, PICKARD, 

Chairman of the Auditing Committee. 

Iowa City, Ia., Sept., 1884. 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


CHANGE IN A RHODE IsLAND NEWSPAPER.—The Provi- 


cluding office, types, machinery, business, good will, franchises, 
etc., to Mr. Z. L. White, who will, on and after Oct. 1, have 
the sole right to publish the Zvening Press, Morning Star, Sun- 
day Star,and Rhode Island Press, Mr.White announces that 
after Oct. 1 he will continue the publication of the Morning 
Star, Sunday Star, and Rhode Island Press (weekly), and shall 
issue on that date the first number of The Kvening News, an 
afternoon paper devoted to the interests of the people of the 
city of Providence and the State of Rhode Island. Mr. White 
has had long and honorable experience in the newspaper busi- 
ness, and has made himself well and favorably known to the 
people of Rhode Island and New England as the editor-in-chief 
of the Press and Star, for some years past. We congratulate 
the people of Rhode Island on the prospect of a paper untram- 
meled by corporation stockholders, and wish Mr, White abun- 
dant success in his new venture. 


Miss CLARA Conway AT MApIsoN.—The paper of Miss 
Conway of Tennessee, at Madison, was worthy the author, the 
cause she represented, and the occasion; not forgetting that 
the occasion was the largest and the strongest educational con- 
vention this country has yet seen. Her theme was a plea for 
the women of her section, who, she declared, were in need of 
educational advantages now denied them. It is gratifying to 
observe that the states immediately represented by Miss Con- 
way do not fail to appreciate her and the work she is doing. 
The following extract is from the Southwestern Journal of 


Education: 

‘‘ The New England pedagogues were the most numerous in 
the convention, and among them were some of the brightest 
minds of the tutor class,—men like Stanley Hall, Prof. Harris, 
and Prof. Woodward, and women like Mrs. Hopkins and Mrs. 
Kellogg of Boston, and Miss Doyle of Providence,—yet it was 
a woman of the South who, at almost the last moment, took 
the foremost place as an orator and as author of the most inter- 
esting paper in the serles. The name of Miss Clara Conway, 
of Memphis, is on every tongue. Possibly the effect was due 
not so much to what she said as to the manner in which she 
for her earnestness was intense, her lips quivered 


ith a ti d a glow came into her pale cheeks, while her 
ith emotion, and a glo 
brilliant black eyes flashed an accompaniment to ‘the fire of 


dence Press Company has sold out its newspaper property, in-/| y 


her tone. Her willowy form clad in some soft material of a 
pale orange tint, a wide-brimmed hat shading her interesting 
face, as she advanced to the platform, her appearance unlike 
that of her predecessors,—for they were in sombre colors and 
the pedagogue was proclaimed in every lineament,—excited 
more than ordinary attention. 


We clip the above from the Knozville Tribune of the 5th inst. 
There is no one in the state who stands higher as a teacher 
than Miss Conway. She is doing a grand work for the people 
of Memphis.”’ 


THe New ORLEANS Exposirion. — The World’s Indus- 
trial and Cotton Centennial Exposition will be opened in New 
Orleans December 1, 1884, and will continue several months. 
It will be really a national and an international fair of all in- 
dustries, and will include one of the largest educational ex- 
hibits ever made in the world. The various governments of 
Europe will be largely represented, and some of their school 
products will be an astonishment to our American people, 
The United States Government, the Mexican Government, 
the Central American and South American states, enter into 
the matter with surprising eagerness and cordiality, while the 
southern and southwestern states will vie with each other in 
making their exhibit large and excellent. 
It is a matter of great importance to the older and more dis- 
tant states, especially the New England states, that they arouse 
an interest at an early day, in order that their exhibit shall 
not fall below the newer and in many respects the less favored 
states. 
We observe with interest that occasionally a state and a city 
are now making appropriations for the purpose. Generally, 
however,—owing, probably, to the fact that the matter is not yet 
sufficiently understood, and its importance appreciated,—our 
eastern cities and states are making too small appropriations. 
Every New England state especially, and, indeed, every state 
in the Union, every city aud large town, ought to be astir at 
once, — for there is no time to lose, — and be working up its 
exhibit. The thing cannot be done ina moment. We call 
upon all state and city superintendents, especially, to be at 
work with their preparation before it is too late. 

There are eleven classes in the educationai exhibit, as 
follows: 

Crass 801.— Education of children, primary instruction, in- 
struction of adults, 
802.— Organization and appliances for secondary in- 
struc 

CLALL 853.— Organization, methods, and appliances for su- 
perior instruction. 

Crass 804.—Printing and books, 

CLaA8ss 805.—Stationary, book-binding, painting, and draw- 


ing material. 

Ciass 806.—General application of the arts of drawing and 
modeling. 

Cass 807.—Photographic proofs and apparatus. 

CLAss 808.—Musical instruments, 

CiAss 809.—Medicine, hygiene, and public relief. 

Crass 810.—Mathematical and philosophical instruments. 

CiLass 811.— Maps and geographical and cosmographical 
apparatus, 

If further information is needed. application should be made 
to Gen. John Eaton, LL.D., U. 8S. Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D.C., or to the director-general of the exhibition, 


Major E, A. Burke, New Orleans, La. 


— Who was the youngest colleg student in the country ? 
Here is a record of two quite young lads in Brown, many years 


ago. Who can beat it ? 

It now appears that not even the late Gov. John Brown 
Francis, who entered Brown University at the age of thirteen 
ears, was ‘‘ the youngest student that ever was admitted” to 
that institution. The late Judge John Pitman, father of Henry 
Pitman, Esq., clerk of the United States district court, was born 
in 1785, entered Brown University at the age of ten years, and 
was graduated in 1799. Of this distinguished jurist, his biog- 
rapher says: ‘* He was an upright judge, a wise counsellor, 
and a sincere Christian, and his name will long be cherished 
among the most honored citizens of his native state.’’ 


— What would have been thought of a prophet who, thirty 
years ago, should have foretold that in a great international 
exposition at New Orleans, in 1884, “‘ the colored race should 
have full opportunity to show what advance it has made”’ 
during twenty years of freedom and enfranchisement? Yet 
the prophecy would have been a true one if uttered. The fol- 
lowing is from the Providence Journal: 


** The policy of the management of the New Orleans Expo- 
sition in relation to the colored race appears to be at once wise 
and generous. The theory is, that it is to be given full oppor- 
tunity to show what advance. it has made since its liberation 
and enfranchisement, and in its own way. Ex-U. 8S. Senator 
Bruce has recently held a consultation with representatives 
from twenty-five States, and will exert his influence in behalf 


of information and example, This is something in its essence 
wholly outside of political consideration. It is more important 
to the South than to the North. It is a recognition of facts 
and principles which are of the utmost consequence, and it 
gives one confidence in the breadth of view of those who are 
most immediately responsible for the conduct and the results 
of the exhibition. The colored race is of the South; it will 
remain of it; its relationship to the community and the State 
ought to be adjusted with regard to universal and statute law.”’ 


— Object-teaching is, without doubt, an effective method of 
conveying ideas to adults as well as infants. The students of 
various ages that visit Chautauqua, where there is a model of 
the Holy Land, are free to admit that they get a better idea of 
that sacred land in a few days than they could obtain by years 
of reading. The World’s Fair will be a great technical school. 
A number of persons are now agitating the scheme of having 
a model of Texas placed at the Exposition in order to show 
her resources and immense size. Any teacher who could see 
this model of Texas would have a different idea of the vastness 


and the immensity of our resources than would be otherwise 
possible. 
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“part, being the basis of the language, should be learned by 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


A Quiz-book on the Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
By Prof Albert P. Southwick, author of Short Studies in 
Literature, Dime Series of Question Rooks, Quizzism and its 
Key, etc. Price, $1.00. Modern Teachers’ Supply Co., 
Logansport, Ind. 
In the preparation of this work Prof. Southwick thas con- 


sulted one hundred and fifty authorities on the subject of 
teaching, and has given to his fellow-teachers and to the world 
the essence “‘ boiled down” of the best thoughts of those men 
who have moulded the minds and characters of children for 
generations past. Prof. Southwick is well posted on the ad- 
vanced methods of instruction in our own country, and well 
read in the histories of others. The first section of the work 
consists of some fine specimens of ‘‘ Schoolmaster’s Poetry,” 
gathered from many sources. The second section is composed 
of ** Pedagogic Mosaics,’’ selected from the best writers of dif- 
ferent ages. The third section is a treatise on the “‘ Theory 
and Practice of Teaching’? The following are some of the 
subjects discussed: What is the great problem in education ? 
What is education? Its end, object, and aim? What are the 
** Nine Laws” of Pestalozzi? Can “anybody” teach school ? 
Of what does the art of teaching consist? Is a knowledge of 
mental philosophy of any benefit to teachers ? What is meant 
by mental faculties? Is there any fixed order of develop- 
ment? How can the memory be strengthened? What class 


said of the technical skill of the teacher? How would you 
give instruction in primary reading? What is the “ Golden 
Rule” relative to talking in the school-room? What is the 
best evidence of thorough instruction upon the part of the 
teachers? What is the ‘‘ New Education” ? These are only 
a few of the many important questions that are fully and thor 
oughly discussed. : 


A Practical Method for Learning Spanish, in Accord. 
ance with Ybarras System of Teaching Modern Lan- 
guages. By Gen. Alejandro Yobarra, professor in the De- 
partment of Modern Languages in Martha’s Vineyard Sum- 
mer Institute, Massachusetts, U.S.A. Boston and New York: 
Ginn, Heath & Co. Price, $1.30. 


This book comes to us with strong indorsement from teach- 
ers of the modern languages who speak of the results that the 
Ybarra method has obtained. Its use has been a decided suc- 
cess in the first institutions of learning in the United States. 
The plan of the author is as follows: Each lesson is divided 
into three parts. The first part is composed of important 
words and phrases, idiomatic constructions peculiar to the 
language, and exercises in the conjugation of the verbs. This 


heart. The second part is a reading exercise, which, having 
the translations opposite, teaches the pupil how to translate 
with facility without a dictionary. Each of these exercises 
treats of a different subject, and presents a great variety of 
words. They ought to be read aloud many times, until well 
understood and well pronounced, The third part is a prac- 
tical conversation, which ought to be translated from English 
into Spanish, and from Spanish into English. If studying 
with a teacher, he should read one language, and the pupil 
translate it into the other. The translations are as literal as 
possible, in order to assist the pupil to learn easily. The reei- 
tation exercises can be translated with the help of a dictionary. 
By this method the student who follows it can readily learn 
afterward, without the aid of a teacher, the Spanish grammar 
written in that language. Mr. Ybarra proposes to prepare a 
series of three books,—1st, Spanish; 2d, French; 84d, Italian,— 
in accordance with the method. 


The Laws of Health. by J. C. Hutchison, M.D., LL.D. 
New York: Ciark & Maynard. Price. 75 cents. 


To those who are familiar with Hutchison’s Physiology 
and Hygiene, the mere announcement that the author has 
prepared an elementary work will be a sufficient guarantee that 
it is not only accurate in its pbysiological and hygienic state- 
ments, but written in a style that will attract the young scholar 
and impress the facts of the study on his mind, The chapters 
on “*The Framework of the Body,’ Muscles,” “‘ The 
Skin,” Food and Drink,’ “ Circulation,” Respiration,”’ 
éetc., abound with interesting statements that serve to enforce 
the instruction given on the laws by which health may be pre- 
served and disease prevented. An interesting feature of the 
book is the treatment given on the physiological effects of 
stimulants and narcotics. The various sections devoted to 
these subjects are introduced in a natural way in connection 
with the topics under consideration, instead of being treated 
as a special subject in a separate chapter. The aim has, evi- 
dently, been not alone to meet the requirements of the State 
laws, but to furnish correct instruction upon this subject, be- 
lieving that the clear and vigorous statement of facts will tend 
to diminish the use of stimulants and narcotics. This special 
part of the subject is, at the present time, arousing so much 
interest in the country that we have examined with care the 
statements presented in The Laws of Health, and it is with 
pleasure that we call it to the attention of those interested in 
introducing the study into our schools, The Laws of Health 
is a well-made book of about two hundred and twenty-five 
pages, handsomely illustrated, and includes notes, a complete 
index. glossary, etc. 


Wonders and Curiosities of the Railway, or Stories of 
the Locomotive in Every Land, By William Sloane 
Kennedy. Cnicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co, Price, $1.25. 


the world. From its beginning at Stockton, and its triumph 
at Rainhill in 1830, we pass to the first American railroads, the 
“Old Granite” of Quincy, and Peter Cooper’s engine, the 
“Tom Thumb,’’—the first locomotive built in America,—the 
gradual spread of the net-work of lines over the eastern and 
central States, till we come to the great event which Mr. Ken- 
nedy describes as ‘ the Banding of the Continent,’’—the con- 
struction of the varions transcontinental lines. The chapters 
on railroads in Ceylon, the East Indies, and Japan are full of 
anecdote, and that entitled ‘‘ The Vertical Railroad” is an ac- 
count of our system of elevators. Mr. Kennedy thinks that 
our methods of locomotion are not yet perfect; that electricity 
is the coming motor, and the benefactor of the poor. The 
manufactures involved in the railway system are discussed in 
the final chapter onthe “‘ Track andthe Train.’’ We cordially 
recommend this unpretending volume to every one who has 
been, is, or will be a traveler. 


Lal: A Novel. By William A Hammond, M.D. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Price, $1 50. 
The interesting feature of this book is that relating to the 
education of woman and her ability to cultivate science with- 
out losing her delicacy and refinement. Dr. Hammond has 
discassed this as well as other social questions of the day with 
a boldness and a thoroughness that, it is believed, will be ad- 
mired by the majority of readers, and that, though some may 
differ from him in his conclusions, few will fail to recognize 
the force with which the subject is presented. 


A Trip to Alaska: A Narrative of What was Seen and 
Heard During a Summer Cruise in Alaska Waters. By G. 
Wardman. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, $ 1.25. 
The author of this neat book is United States Treasury 
agent at the Seal Islands; his work is the result of observation 
made during a cruise in 1879 upon the U. S. revenue steamer 
‘Richard Rush,’’ from San Francisco to Sitka, the Fur Seal 
Islands, the Sea Otter Grounds, and other points in Alaskan 
waters, There are many interesting chapters on the habits 
of the natives, the condition of the country, seals and 
sealskin sacques, the summer crop of seals, etc. The titles 
of the chapters on “The Far West,” ,“‘Islands, Rocks, 
and Mummies,” “‘Ouar Arctic Relations,” ‘Killing the 
White Whale,”’ etc. will afford some idea of the scope, but 
little of the richness, of the author’s narrative. Mr. Ward. 
man’s book will correct many errors in the popular notions of 
Alaskan Territory. 


The Voyage of the Vivian to the North Pole and Be. 
yond: Adventures of two Youths in the Open Polar Sea. 
luiustrated with maps. By T. W. Knox. New York: Har- 
per & Bros, Price, $2 50. 
This is a very attractive volume of adventure in the Arctic 
Sea, based upon a ground-work of fiction in a similar style to 
The Boy Travelers in the Far Hast. The most recent experi- 
ences of the Jeannette and the Greely party are made use of, 
the author drawing upon his imagination so far as to carry the 
Vivian into the open sea supposed to be found at the North 
Pole. Altogether the work presents such a succinct and most 
pleasing account of all polar explorations and scientific dis- 
coveries that even grown readers may derive instruction from. 
The volume is filled with pictures, handsomely printed on 
tinted paper and in a characteristic cover, stamped with Arctic 
symbols. The linings of the covers are two good maps of the 


polar regions. 


Miss Tommy: A Medieval Romance. By Mrs. Craik, for- 
merly Miss Maloch. New York: Harper Bros. Price, 90c. 


This is not a modern pathetic love story, but a story of Miss 
Tommy that really had place in the Middle Ages; it relates toa 
love between two people somewhat advancd in years, but stil! 
interesting and lovable. The one, ‘‘ Miss Tommy,’ is a rich 
old maid; the other, Major Gordon, a retired officer in the Ea- 
glish army, and a widower. The scene of the story is Dover, 
and there is a second love episode between the major’s nephew 
and Miss Tommy’s young friend, Decie Murray. 


The Democratic Party: Its Political History and Influence. 
By J. Harris Patton, M.A., author of Concise History of the 
American People, etc. New York: Ford, Howard & Hul- 
bert. Price, $1.00. 


This book presents important information on the political 
history of the United States, well arranged in chapters, and 
chronologically presented. The author has little respect for 
the party as the originator of permanent or salutary measures, 
—indeed, says it has established but one measure that abides, 
and that the sub-treasury system,—and is altogether unworthy 
of reéstablishment in power. Some readers may dissent from 
many of the author’s conclusions, 


8. Werner, publisher, Albany, N. Y. Price, paper, 40 cents. 
The author is one of the most eminent throat-specialists, and 
has already made valuable contributions to this department of 
literature. In this treatise he shows the necessity for scientific 
knowledge, gives instances of the results of unscientific teach- 
ing, and discusses, among other things, influence of eye to aid 
the ear, advantage of laryngoscopic observation, mechanical 
aspect of breathing, chemical aspect of breathing, carbonic acid 
in atmosphere, poisonous air of theatres, effect of poisonous 
air on the voice, artificial Italian air, supposed vocal supremacy 
of Italy, Italian as language of song, uselessness of artificial 


Science and Singing. By Lennox Browne, FR.C.S. Edgar | $2.00, 


voice-mixtures, science in relation to voice-production, ques-|to Learn and Earn, or Hatt Hours in Hel 
tions concerning the registers, early education of the voice, 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— A new edition of Wirt’s Life of Patrick Henry is in the 
press of Porter & Coates. 

— Dodd, Mead & Co. are about to publish an edition of 
Miss Browning’s poems from new plates. 

— In the preface to the third volume of his Life of Carlyle, 
Mr. Froude will indicate the course he has followed as literary 
executor of the gloomy Scotchman, He is now writing this 
preface. 

— The Albany (N. Y.) High School has issued a neat report, 
The principal is Prof. John E. Bradley, A.M., Pb.D., assisted 
by about twenty teachers. The catalogue shows a total of 607 
pupils. 

— A new series of juvenile books, ‘‘ The World in Pictures,” 
is announced by Cassel] & Co. It is in three profusely ilius- 
trated volumes,—All the Russias, Chats About Germany, 
and Land of the Pyramids. — and is a companion series to 
the *‘ Wonderland Library,’”’ which has proved so popular 
among the young folks. 

— The Pupils’ Companion, published by C. W. Hagar, 
New York, at 50 cents per year, is a handsome monthly mag- 
azine of 20 pages, filled with entertaining and useful matter. 
The October number is full of good things for the young, and 
in this day of such quantities of trash among the books and 
papers for the young people, it is quite refreshing to find a 
magazine so fresh and clear as is The Pupils’ Companion. 


— As a companion volume to Gindely’s History of the 
Thirty Years’ War, recently published, Messrs. Putnam’s Sons 
will issue The Life and Times of Gustavus Adolphus, by 
the Hon. John L. Stephens, LL.D., recently U. 8. Minister at 
Stockholm. Mr. Stephen’s residence in Stockholm has given 
him an opportunity of examining archives and documents 
which he believes have not before been made use of, and which 
throw not a little light on different portions of the complex 
history of the time. The volume will include a new portrait on 
steel, 

— J. Kohler, 911 Arch Street, Philadelphia, has just pub- 
lished a new and complete English-German and German- 
English Pocket Dictionary, with the pronunciation of both 
languages, enriched with the technical terms of the arts and 
sciences. It is designed for the use of business men and for 
the schools, by Dr. J. F. Leonhard Tafel and Louis H. Tafel, 
A.B. Of the arrangement of the words in this dictionary, and 
the marks for their pronunciation, it is to be noted: All the 
words are arranged in alphabetical order, and the grouping of 
words into families for the sake of economizing space has 
been introduced only where it did not interfere with this order. 
Particular attention has been paid to all the finer shades of 
the pronunciation of the German, in which some of the vow- 
els and diphthongs undergo a change of sound in different 
words. 

— We are delighted with Intelligence. It is a new thing, 
and a good thing, in educational journalism,—a wide departure 
from the traditional school journal. It is a journal for the 
teacher such as the times demand, full and comprehensive. It 
gives the foremost place to live and timely articles, both edi- 
torial and contributed, bearing upon education, and discusses 
all matters pertaining to education with vigor and freedom. 
It has nointerests which make it afraid to speak its convictions. 
Next in importance to its editorials comes the department of 
the ** World’s Doings,”’ made up of full and carefally written 
articles on the main subjects of current, political, commercial, 
or social interest. Another valuable fcature is the ‘‘ Woman’s 
Department,”’ edited by a self-supporting lady of fine taste and 
literary ability. The “Friday Afternoon Department’’ con- 
tains a varied assortment of pieces suitable for memorizing and 
recitations on Friday afternoons and other similar occasions. 
The *‘ Kindergarten’’ contains suggestions for the help of the 
primary teacher. Intelligence is the only journal of a gen- 
eral or educational nature that distinctly recognizes the impor- 
tance and need of reforming English orthography. It is one 
of the largest educational papers published. It is recognized 
as exceptionally fearless and progressive, and by its character 
it is out of competition with every other schoo! journal, State 
or local. Semi-monthly; price, $1.50 per year. Address E. O. 
Vaile, proprietor and publisher, Oak Park (Chicago), Ill. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A Dictionary of the English Language; Part VI.; Rev. James Stor- 
mouth; 25cts ; Harper’s Franklin Square Library, sho ... Between the 
Heather and the Northern Sea; a novel; by M. Linskill; 20 cts.; Harper’s 
Franklin Square Library, No. 102, New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The Algonquin Legends of New England, or Myths and Folk Lore of 
the maqaodd eed Penobscot Tribes; by G. 
Boston; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. iin ere 4 
The Ancieut Empires of the East; by A. H. Sayce, LL.D.; $150. New 

‘eaching and Teachers: b .D.; $1. Philadel- 
phia: John Wattles. 

Judith Shakespeare,—Her Love Affairs and Other Adventures; by Wm. 
Black ...Some Literary Recollections; by James Payn ...Country Cous- 
ins....8hort Studies in the Natural History of the United States; by Er- 
nest Ingersoll; illus. ...Love and Mirage, or The Waiting on an Isiand. 
New York: Harper Bros, 

The Viking Bodleys, — An Excursion into Norway and Denmark; by 
Horace B. Scudder; illus ; Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Crime, Pauperism, Disease, and Heredity; 


Sidney; illus.; $1.50.... How 
ul Schools; by Mrs. Jessie 
re, John Lillie, B. Browo, 

Boston: D 


This volume contains a very entertaining account of the| voice to be restored during “break.” E person interested 
very in 
origin and development of the railroad system in all parts of in vocal matters should give this little book careful perusal, 


written; 
Co. j by W Gordon 


Bingham’s Latin Grammar; new edition: revised, and in great part re- 
in McCabe, A-M.; $1.08. Philadelphia: Butler 
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W an introduction by Wm . Found; fourth 
tion; $1.25. New York: G P. Putnam’s Sons. 
| ET |_.Words, Their Use and Abuse; by William Matthews, LL.D. ; #2.- 
| | Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Oo. 
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PARA BLES. 


LAWS OF NATURE AND LIFE, OR SCIENCE AP- 
PLIED TO CHARACTER, 


BY LOUISA PARSONS HOPKINS. 


of Him from the creation of the world are 
from the things that are made.” — Ro- 
PARABLE III. 

I held a little brown flax-seed in my fingers. I dropped it on 
the surface of the water in my glass, upheld by a thin layer of 
cotton-wool. In afew days white threads descended into the 
water from that little seed, and a green shoot rose into the air. 
Delicate leaves unfolded above and the threads below became 
a silky tassel of roots, The pretty plant grew and throve. 
Day by day the leaves opened more and more, Buds and 
lovely blue flowers appeared, and as the sun shone in my win- 
dow upon the growing plant, seeds were born and ripened and 
the wonder was multiplied. All had gone on by degrees. Step 
by step, cell by cell had been built up, and bud and flower and 
fruit had come in due course. Sol knew what to expect in 
my little human plants. Not the ripe seed all at once; not the 
perfect conduct nor the whole lesson at the first trial; but 
slowly, one by one, thought by thought, effort by effort, the 
mind and heart will grow. Surely but gradually, day after 
day and year after year, the child will learn and become wise 
and good; for this is God’s eternal law, that all things grow 
gradually, in good order, from less to more. 

PARABLE OF JESUS. 


So is the kingdom of God, as if a man should cast seed into 
the ground, and should sleep and rise, night and day, and the 
seed should spring and grow up, he knoweth not how. For 
the earth bringeth forth fruit of herself; first the blade, then 
the ear, after that the full corn in the ear.— [Mark iv., 26-29. 


«For the invisible thi 
clearly seen, 
mans 20. 


HINTS IN ARITHMETIC. 


In Taxes, secure from the proper town or city officer the 
valuation of the taxable property, the amount of tax to be 
raised, and have the pupils find the rate, and work practical 
problems from it. 

Show your pupils blank checks, drafts, notes, deeds, mort- 
gages, bonds, etc., that they may know what they are ard how 
they are used. It will interest them. 

Obtain from the post-office a money-order blank, and show 
them how to proceed to get a money order, or cash one; also 
teach them how to procure or cash a registered letter or bank 
draft, and how to write a receipt. 

In Insurance, show them what a policy is by producing one 
before their eyes. 

Give them ideas as to use of bonds or stocks in constructing 


railroads, digging canals, opening mines, establishing manu- | PT 


factories, etc.—Chicago Intelligence. 


ENGLISH EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


The educational returns ordered by the British House of 
Commons in 1850 showed that while the total number of day 


scholars in England and Wales of all ages was 2,144,378, out 
of a population of 17,927,609, being in the proportion of 1 to 
814, the number of scholars between 3 and 15 years of age 
was 2.046.848 out of a population between those ages of 
4,908,696, being in proportion of 1 to 2 2-5; and the number 
between 5 and 15 was 1,768,231 out of a population between 
those ages of 4,005,716, beiag in proportion of 1 to 22-7. The 
average school-time, therefore, of all the children in England 
and Wales between their third and fifteenth years was as 
nearly as possible 5 years, and between their fifth and fifteenth 
years it was 42-5 years. Although the population of England 
and Wales has increased from 17,927,609 in 1850 to 25,974,439 
in 1881, the returns jast issued by the Education Department 
go to prove that only a very trifliug improvement in the time 
— are kept at school has taken place within the past 
years, 

What are called the Ragged Schools still form a very 
important part of the English educational provision, reach- 
ing as they do those very classes of our population whose re- 
peated criminality and gross, obtrusive vice provoke the still 
loud demand for more jaborers in the Christian vineyard. In 
spite of the efforts of school boards, there still remain tens of 
thousands of children in our great cities that cannot be 
reached by any other agency than the city missionaries, who 
make it their business to go into the dens of poverty and 
crime, and bring to these Ragged Schoo's the unfortunate 
children of an outcast population. All this is very sad, but 
too trae. Mr. Spargeon has often lifted up his powerful 
voice for these unhappy waifs. It is not easy to assign to any 
definite period the origin of Ragged Schools. By some it may 
be thought that the Sunday-school set up by Raikes at Glouces- 
ter in 1781, for the outcasts of that city, was essentially a 
Ragged School; bat undoubtedly the movement in an organ- 
ized and vigorous form is the birth of recent years. In 1844 
there were only sixteen Ragged Schools, having 2,000 children, 
and 200 voluntary teachers working in them. In 1853 the 
Ragged School Union was established, and at the close of that 
year London alone numbered 116 schools, with 27,676 scholars, 
and 221 paid and 1,787 voluntary teachers at work among these 
poor children, most of whose parents were confirmed drunk- 
ards. Although the school boards have made provision for 
the education of a large number of children of this class, the 
Ragged Schools are almost as numerous now as they were 
thirty years ago, A large proportion of the children have to 
be fed, and many of them provided with dormitories. Nearly 
all these schools are used as Sunday-schools on the Lord’s day. 
The work is a very noble one. 

The Episcopalian Church in Ireland is doing her best to 
provide training colleges for its teachers, thus making another 
difficulty for the English statesman who shall attempt to deal 
With the question of primary instruction in Ireland. When- 
ever that task is taken in hand, the obstacles will be enormous. 

Catholics will never sabmit to the school board system of 


England and Scotland, and the Episcopalians, since their dis- 
establishment, have been doubly bent on self-preservation. 
They think a denominational system the best for their pur- 
pose, and how to provide for the educational wants of the 
rish ple will be one of the most difficult problems of the 
near future, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


IowA.—Mias H. J. Cooke, of Cornell Coll., Mount Vernon, 
Linn Co., is at the East for the purpose of raising money to 
endow a chair of History, to be occupied by a woman, 


INDIANA.—Prest. Morse of the State Univ. writes, on the 
date of Sept. 19: ‘ Our college year is starting off very en- 
couragingly. The attendance is in excess of last year, our new 
college buildings are growing toward completion, our profes- 
sors are faithfully at work, and everything bids fair for a pleas- 
ant and fruitful year.’’ 


ILLINOIS, — Normal Univ., under the presidency of Dr. 
Hewitt, has nearly six hundred students, and more than three 
hundred in the normal department. Such a report speaks vol- 
umes for the management of the university. ——According to 
the statistics of the Board of Ed., there are 210,000 Germans 
in Chicago. Staats Zeitung calls the attention of the German 
people to the power they have if they act as aunit. But why 
need they ?—-—There are nine public school houses in process 
of erection in Chicago, which are to cost over $400,000. They 
are expected to accommodate 150 teachers and § 500 pupils. 

The Allen Acad., 144.and 146 22d street, Chicago, entered upon its twenty- 
second year Sept. 15 under the able management of Dr. Ira W. Allen. 
The aims of this exvellent school are as follows: It prepares boys and 

oung men for the best colleges; it affords most excellent facilities for a 

iness education; it prepares girls for Smith, Vassar, or the Harvard 

opby, science, mathe: and and modern Inngeages. 


State Editor, A. 8. OLIN, lola, Kan, 

KansAs.—Supt. Esterley of Ottawa has resigned to ta 
similar position in the schools of El Paso, Tex. The t 
wishes of many friends follow him to his new post of duty. 
He is succeeded in Ottawa by P. 8. Hammond, a gentleman of successful 
experience, though new to Kansas educational work.—— W. H. Cady, last 
year’s principal of Chanute schools, has quit the profession to enter busi- 
ness. is headquariers will be Kansas City, Mo——The Southeastern 
Kansas Teachers’ Assoc. is to meet in [ola Thanksgiving week, and at the 
same time the Southwestern Assoc. meets in Ei Dorado. Better unite the 
two organizations at some central point and have a larger, more interest- 
ing, and more profitable session.——Lawrence High School opened +. 
15 with an attendance of nearly two hundred pupils. This school is be- 
school to the State Univ.—— 
r obligations for a copy of the 
It is replete with valuable in- 


coming what it should be,—the preparato: 
The sas editor of THE JOURNAL is un 
report of Supt Greenwood of Kansas City. 
formation concerning the schools that Prof. Greenwood has assisted so 
materially io <ovmeping, and bristling with good points and usefal sug 
gestions.——The State schools and denominational institutions report large 
enrollments at the beginning of the year’s work. The value of the higher 
education is being appreciated more and more every year in the new W est 
——In the recent educational exhibit at the Western National Fair, held 
in Bismarck Grove, Lawrence took first honors, and Wyandotte, second. 
All the displays were very creditable. 


State Editor,O. Wuirman, Red Wing, Minn. 

MINNESOTA.—On account of the labors attendant upon the 
preparations for the educational exhibit at New Orleans the 
coming winter, the meeting of the Minnesota State Teachers’ 
Assoc. will be postponed one year.——The State Normal School at St 
Cioud opens this year, under its new president, with most auspicious 
mise, The number of students in the preparatory department ts less 
than half as large as at the same time last year, while the number in the 
regular course is much larger. This indicates that those entering are bet. 
ter prepared to take up the teacher’s work than ever before.——Mr. Phin- 
ney, @ bookseller in Stillwater, has given $25 worth of books to the high. 
school library of that city. Supt. Curtis has been instructed by the Board 
of Ed to purchase three copies of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary for 
the public schools of Stillwater.——The election of Prof. T. J. Gray as 
president of the St. Cloud Normal School is warmly commended by all 
who know him. Prest. Gray graduated from the school twelve years ago, 
and since that time has ably filled the position of professor of some of the 
most important studies.——Prof. Giles and most of the old teachers are 
retained at Chatfield the present ee has voted to make 
an exhfbit of school work at the New Orleans Exposition, and has voted 
$150 for that purpose. 


Micuie¢an.—The Michigan Military Acad., at Orchard Lake, 
under the leadership of Col. J. Sumner Rogers, Supt., and 
Prof. W. H. Butts, A.M., principal, has about one hundred 
students, and is doing good work. 


MississipPi1.—The institute conductors, Capt. W. R. Gar- 
rett and Prof. Frank Goodman of Nashville, did good work in 
Mississippi this summer. They made many friends here. 
They will be kindly received whenever they come to Mississippi. We 
hope to see them here often.——The institutes held by Gen. Smith and 
his co-laborers from Booneville to Ellisville were well attended, and 
highly appreciated by all who were present, These institutes were held 
at the following places: Booneville, Tupelo, Okolona, Aberdeen, West 
Point, Columbus, Macon, Scooba, Meriden, Shubuta, and Ellisville, three 
days each except the last. These short institutes are certainly very profit- 
able, and more good can be accomplished in this way with the limited 
means used for the purpose and the time devoted to the work than in any 
other way. 

New YorxK.—The trustees of the Peabody Educational Fund 
held their annual session Oct. 1, at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
New York. Mr. Winthrop reviewed the work of the past year. 
Mr. Curry, the general agent, presented his report, showing the following 
distribution of the income of the fund: Alabama, $5,000; Arkansas, $2,950; 
Florida, $2,100 ; Georgia, $4,900 ; Louisiana, $2,645; Mississippi, $3,650; 
North Carolina, 86,075; South Carvlina, $4,400; Tennessee, $13,475; fexas 
$5,750; Virginia, $6,200; W. Virginia, $2,850; total, $59,995. The report was 
accepted. Mr. Curry says: Itis gratifying that the sentiment, hav- 
ing been won to the favor of free schools, is now logically directed to their 
elevation, which is, of course, to be wrought through the agency of better 
teaching.” The report speaks highly of the improvements recorded in 
the public schools, normal schools, and teachers’ institutes all over the 
field where the board operates. ‘* Hamilton Normal School and Agricul- 
tural Institute, Virginia,” says the report, ‘is almost an anomaly tn eda- 
cational work. Its success has been extraordinary; an important change 
in the course of study is to be tried. Hereafter each class will be sent out 
for one year of teaching or other practical work. It is thought that after 
a year of real live work the student will come back with valuable experi- 
ence and a new pur .? The report of the treasurer was read and 
adopted, and the old board of officers and the old committees were con- 


tinued. 


New Jersey.—The faculty and trustees of Princeton Coll., 
for some time, have been considering the expediency of mak- 
ing a course in the gymnasiam compulsory for the students 
Sept. 23 it was announced that the rule would be enforced, and 
the freshmen and sophomores began work the next day. Am- 
herst was among the first of American institutions to take this 
step in physical discipline, while impetus to the movement was 


given by Princeton years ago. 


a—Sarah Winnemucca, daughter of a chief of the 
gave lecture at Virginia City on ‘* People I 
Met in the East.”? She was dressed in Indian costume. Not 


i ttended the lecture. The Piutes are said to think 
Sime bos descended in the scale of civilization by wearing 


usually the costume of white women. She is laboring to get 
money to establish an independent Indian School at Pyramid 
Reservation.——The Hon. John H. Kinkead, ex-governor of 
the State, and the newly appointed governor of Alaska, has 
sailed from Portland, Oregon, for his new duties. He was 
accompanied by the other territorial officers appointed. 


Oxnto.—Reuben E. Springer has made an additional gift of 
$15,000 to the College of Music at Cincinnati. This clears the 
college of embarrassing debt, and leaves it with property and 
funds valued at not less than $200,000. 

Miami University at Oxford, after being closed for ten years, 
is to be reopened this year. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Haverford Coll. ia pleasantly situated on 
the Pennsylvania railroad, nine miles from Philadelphia. It 
is under the care of members of the Society of Friends, but is 
open to all denominations. Thomas Chase, LL.D., is president, and the 
faculty is an able one, consisting of ten or twelve scholarly men, some of 
whom have a world-wide repatation. The course of study is of a high 
grade, and the institution does work of the best character. 


State Editor, T. C. KARNS, Union City, Tenn. 
TENNESSEE.—The Shelby Co. Teachers’ Assoc. meets on 
the first Saturday of each month in the Market street school, 
in the city of Memphis. More than one hundred and fifty 
teachers attend these meetings regularly.——Dr. R. W. Flower, county 
examiner of Perry Co., has just closed a very interesting and profitable 
institute. There were present 28 teachers actively engaged in the work. 
——The city schools of mopeite encase on the Ist inst. with an increased 
enroliment of nearly five hundred.——The 8. W. B. Univ, located at 
Jackson, opened on the Ist inst. with a larger number of stadenta than at 
any former session, Others are coming in datly, and it is confidently ex- 
pected that this will be its most prosperous year.——The card of the Home 
and Day School, Memphis, — Miss Clara Conway. principal, — shows that 
the eighth year of the school opened Sept. 22. The total enrollment last 
year was 240. Parents having Eo to educate could not place them 
ata better school——The twentieth anniversary of the Tennessee State 
was held in Paris on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— Hon. J. B. Ham, commissioner of the New Orleans Expo- 
sition for the State of Maine, is making an effort to secure an 
educational exhibit from the state at the exposition which 
opens Dec. 1, 1884. Whatever school systems are to be repre- 
sented on that occasion have but a brief time for preparation. 
Comr. Ham is pushing the preparation for this exhibit in other 
departments with great vigor throughout the state. 

— The next annual meeting of the Maine Pedagogical Soc. 
will be held in Reception Hall, Portland, Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday, Oct. 16, 17, and 18, 1884. Reduced fares on 
railroad and steamboat lines, and at hotels, have been secured. 
Free entertainment has been generously offered for all ladies 
attending the meeting. Reports of the committees on moral 
instruction, geometry, arithmetic, and reading will be pre- 
sented for final action of the society. Reports of the commit- 
tees on languages, geography, science, and history will be pre- 
sented for discussion. The subjects, ‘‘ Ranking on Examination 
as an Inducement to Study, or a Basis of Promotion in Classes, 
or of Honors at Graduation,” ‘‘ Professional Reading,” ‘Course 
of Study and Graduation in Ungraded Schools,”’ will be pre- 
sented for consideration. To teachers, committees, and super- 
intendents, this promises to be the most practically important 
educational meeting held in the state. An opportunity will 
be afforded on Thursday to visit the schools of Portland. 

— The catalogue for the 65th course of the Maine Medical 
School at Bowdoin Coll., Brunswick, is jast published, and is 
now being circulated among the undergraduates and those in- 
tending to study the profession. The next term commences 
Feb. 5, 1885. 

— The following jarymen have been selected by their respect- 
ive classes of Bowdoin Coll.: Webb Donnell, ’85; P. A. Knight, 
86 ; H. M. Moulton, ’87; W. P. F. Robie,’88. The workings of 
the jury system thus far have been attended with the best 
results. Differing widely from the system in vogue .at any 
other college, its aim is to place the power of college govern- 
ment more in the hands of the student, and a year’s experience 
has demonstrated the wisdom of this plan. The changes in 
the time of beginning the college year causes general satisfac- 
tion, especially in view of the fact that commencement is thus 
brought two weeks earlier. The failure to see the loved and 
venerated form of Prof. Packard is hard to become accustomed 
to, especially at the chapel exercises where he ministered so 
long. On the first morning of the term Prof. Chapman, who 
has succeeded to that duty, delivered a brief but remarkably 
eloquent and impressive tribute to the memory of our deceased 
president. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— The State Teachers’ Association will hold its next annual 
meeting at Concord, Friday and Saturday, Oct, 24 and 25, An 
interesting program is promised. 

— The report of the State Board of Health, Irving A. Watson, 
M.D., of Concord, secretary, has appeared. The work of the 
year has been exceedingly gratifying to the board, because of 
the undoubted progress in sanitary matters through the prin- 
ciples and precepts that have been given to the public. A 
great number of inquiries have come regarding the cause of 
sickness, and an increased interest and thoughtfulness in the 
prevention of disease is apparent. A marked progress is being 
made through corporate influence and executive sanitary work. 
The recent passage by the Legislature of a law requiring physi- 
ology and hygiene to be taught in the common schools, with 
special reference to the effects of stimulants and narcotics, was 


a great step in the right direction. 

— The annual meeting of the New Hampshire Historical 
Society wa” held in Concord, Oct.1. There was a large attend- 
ance, including a good delegation of ladies. A letter was read 
from Prof. E. T. Quimby, of the U. S. Coast Survey, in which 
he asked the opinion of the members as to the proper name to 
be given on the Government map to the mountain in Carroll 
county, which is called both Kiarsarge and Kearsarge. This 
communication brought again the vexed and long discussed 
question as to whether the Carroll county mountain or that in 
Merrimack county is entitled to the name Kearsarge. The bot- 
tom of the whole controversy is as to which mountain shall be 
credited with furnishing the name for the U.S gunboat which | 
destroyed the Alabama in the recent civil war. The subject 
was referred to a special committee, consisting of Joseph A. 
Walker, of Concord; William W. Stickney, of Great Falls; and 
Hon. Jeremian Smith, of Dover, who were instructed to report 
at the next meeting. 

— Wa. C. Todd, of Atkinson, is said to have given $1,000 


to found a scholarship at Dartmouth, of which no one who 
uses intoxicating liquors or tobacco can have the benefit. 
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VERMONT. 


— The late normal schoo! at Johnson commenced its school-| either interior or exterior decorations, such as was tried so 


year Sept. 4, with a good number of pupils. This school, 
under the able management of Prof. Campbell, assisted by an 


efficient corps of eight teachers, is doing solid work for the | building whose massive and symmetrical proportions afford a 


Green Mountain State. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.— The Boston Evening High School has now com- 
menced another year’s work. under the efficient management 
of Mr. E. C. Carrigan as head master. It is expected that the 
total number who will, the coming winter, receive instruction 
in the Montgomery Street School will be about 2,500, or sev- 
eral hundred more than last year. Five or six additional 
rooms will be opened for class instruction. 
re — Institutes to the number of seven have already been held 
this fall, all in Western Massachusetts. Three more are to be 
held this week in the same section, in the towns of Lanes. 
borough, Oct. 7; Lenox, Oct. 8; Sheffield, Oct. 9 and 10. The 
institutes are necessarily small, from the localities in which 
they are held. When all the teachers and committees that are 
invited attend, as they usually do, the institutes do not num- 
ber above seventy. The reason for holding In the towns re- 
mote from the center of population, is to reach ajclass of teach- 
ers who seldom, and of people who never, attend the meetings 
of teachers held in populous towns. Again, a larger number 
of citizens,—descendants of the originators of the free-school 
system,—attend a lecture on education at Granville Corners 
than in the populous towns of Ware and Palmer. Institutes 
are announced for Charlton Oct. 14, Holden Oct. 15, Lancaster 
Oct. 16, and Northboro, Oct. 17. 

— Lasell Seminary, at Auburndale, has opened. Its com- 
plement of pupils was secured early in August, since which 
time nearly fifty applicants have been refused, or are await- 
ing vacancies. 

— Mrs. D. F. Murray, principal of the Uxbridge Grammar 
School, has formed a reading club among the young ladies in 
her schoo!, and they will meet one evening a week during the 
fall and winter. Standard authors will be taken up, and the 
work promises to be both interesting and profitabie. 

— Mr. Horace E. Scudder of Cambridge, who has just been 

inted upon the State Board of Education in place of Col. 
Wiese, resigned, has special qualifications for the place, by 
reason both of his success as a writer and of his experience in 
educational affairs in the city of his residence. His books 
show a special aptness in reaching the minds of the young, 
which should help bim toaclear understanding of their educa- 
tional needs and possibilities. The Sec. of the Board has been 
authorized to promote, as far as the means available will per- 
mit, the exhibit of the Massachusetts Educational System at 
the New Orleans Exposition. On motion of the Rev. Dr. 
Miner, it was voted that the visitors to the several normal 
schools obtain a synopsis of the courses of instruction prevail- 
ing in regard to the physiological effect of alcohol on the human 


system. 
— The Plymouth County Teachers’ Convention will be held 
at Mattapoisett, Friday, Oct. 31. 


Harvard.— Mr. Arthur Gilman of Cambridge says, in a pri- 
vate letter to the Traveller, that the prospects are that the 
Annex will be well attended this year. Its strength and basis 
of usefulness are growing rapidly. The students of former 
years.are in positions of trust, receiving salaries commensurate 
with their progress and abilities. One of these graduates is in 
the school of Mr. Bearley in New York, which promises to be 
one of the best preparatory schools for women in the country. 

All branches of Harvard University have begun. Fifty-four 
were admitted to the freshman class at the fall examinations 
last week, making the whole number admitted, 283. As usual, 
Phillips-Exeter Academy sends the largest number of any of 
the preparatory schools, about 30 men coming from there. 
The Boston Latin School is second, with about 20. 


out trimming of any kind. There has been no attempt at 


successfully on Sever Hall and the Law School. But the in- 
telligent handling by the architect of his materials has given a 


pleasing effect to the eye. Its size is enormous, as it covers 
more ground than either the Law School or Sever Hall, 
though, being only three stories in height, it does not contain 
as much room as Sever. It is intended for the accommodation 
of the whole physical department. There are 32 rooms in the 
building, ranging in sizs from the large lecture-room down to 
the little apartments designed for private rooms or for the 
accommodation of a few] instruments used in physical ex- 
periment. The whole interior is finished in ash wood, the 
stairs being of the same material; and at the western end the 
floors open into one another as far as the roof, 80 as to furnish 
a good current of air through the whole building. These 
openings are surrounded by an ash railing On the upper 
floor there are eight rooms; on the second, eleven; on the 
first, thirteen. In the southeast corner of the first floor is 
the large lecture-room, oblong in shape, with seate rising grad- 
ually to the extremity of the room from the front of the in- 
structor’s desk, which latter is arranged for the display of 
various kinds of physical experiments. This room will ac- 
commodate upward of 450. It is a building of which any insti- 
tution of learning may well be proud, furnishing greater facil- 
ities for physical teaching and resources than exist anywhere 
else in the United States. The gift of Mr. Thomas Jefferson 
Coolidge of Boston, it receives its name from his illustrious 
ancestor. 

A statue of John Harvard, the benefactor of Harvard Uni- 
versity, will be unveiled shortly at the colle It is a bronze 
figure and has cost $3,000. The bronze will be put in place on 
a base west of Memorial Hall at Cambridge. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Providence bas voted $300 for an exhibition of its public- 
echoo! system at the World’s Exposition at New Orleans. 

— The Providence Press says that Prof. Lincoln of Brown 
Univ. is so ill that his friends are not allowed to see him. 

— Ata teachers’ meeting recently held in Tiverton, Rev. 
P, G. Wightman presided, and the following persons tonk part: 
Mr. C. A. Hicks, Rev. Mr. Arnold, Miss Chace, Miss Hannah 
Stevens, Mr. Wixen, Mrs. J. F. Cook, Mr. Almy, Mr. Gray, 
and Mr. Nixon. 

— The Pawtucket High School is very prosperous this year, 
as indeed it usually is. Mr. Geo.J . McAndrews is principal. 
The attendance is 116,—an unusually large number. Paw- 
tucket people appreciate good schools, and seek efficient talent 
to conduct them. 

— Supt. Pease has been aiming to re-grade the schools, and 
to make the course of study more systematic. Mr. Pease was 
principal of the high school nearly five years; hence he knows 
his field, and will do more than the perfanctory duties of a 
superintendent. 

— Barrington shows her progressive spirit in establishing a 
new school of higher grade than the district schools. The 
school is held in the building formerly used (for a like pur- 
pose) by the late Prof. Cady, and it is well patronized. Mr. 
Joel Eno is principal. 

— The first month of the South Kingstown High School, 
under its new principal, Mr. Sumner Mowry, ended Friday. 
General exercises took place, consisting of singing, select read- 
ing, and declamation. Mr. Waters, who has been for five 
years the Pg ta mein and scientific teacher, this term takes 
a part of the languages. 


Brown University.—The seniors held a meeting on Saturday 
for election of officers for the class and for class day. Normsn 


Providence, poet; William C. Burnell, Saxon’s River, Vt., and 
Horatio G. Wood, Newport, speakers at class tree; Walter G. 
Everett, South Hampton, N H., address to undergraduates; 
Frank L. Day, Keene, N. H.,chairman; and Clifford P. Sea. 
grave, Providence, and Charles H. Hare, Saffield, Conn., on 
the Com. on Arrangements for class day; Ward B. Chase, Fay- 
ette, Me., president of class supper; Walter Hayward, Prov- 
idence, historian; Charles H. McIntire, Lowell, Mass., prophet; 
William Pratt, Pawtucket, odist; Henry K. Wilbur, Andover, 
Mass., statistician. 

Neither Brown Univ. nor any other college could pos. 
sibly go on with the year’s work until certain questions 
are decided, certain differences settled, and sophs and 
freshies have it out to see which is the better man right at 
the beginning of the term. The college pauses and waits the 
the result, which, having been accomplished, the usual routine 
is pursued in the usual unbroken way. And it is to the credit 
of the two lower classes that they do not keep the college long 
in suspense; they do not fool round and bandy words, and hold 
the whole college work behind,—they just knuckle down to the 
problem, and at the first opportunity they fight it out, and the 
world draws a long breath and pursues its course. Senior 
elections over, Brown Univ. betook itself to Messer Park with 
a football and a cane. The freshmen are entitled to great 
credit for their well-directed efforts, but, suffice it to say, the 
sophomores carried off both football and cane. Now ‘‘let us 
have peace.” 

It is proposed to raise the sum cf $80,000 for Brown 
Univ., of which about $50,000 shall be used to build and equip 
a first-class gymnasium, and the balance shall be invested as a 
fund for its maintenance. The committee of the alumni con- 
fidently appeal to their fellows and the friends of the college to 
contribute liberally toward this object. Whatever sums may 
be pledged, it is proposed shall be payable one-half before 
April 15, 1885, and the balance before April 15, 1886 Sub- 
scriptions may be sent to Dr. Wm. W. Krew, 1729 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. 

Prof. Andrews has begun to give expositions of the Sun. 
day-school lessons before the students of Brown on Sunday 
mornings. Prof. Harkness, who has been in Europe the past 
year, has resumed his post of instruction in the college. 

The present freshman class at Brown Univ. numbers 
about seventy-five. 

Prof. Edwin Calder, who was assistant teacher of chem- 
istry at Brown Univ. for several years, is now lecturer on 
chemistry before the students of Boston Univ. Med. School. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— The annual State Convention will be held in the new high- 
schoo! building, Hartford, on the 23d, 24th, and 25th inst. 
The President and his associates are making arrangements 
for an interesting session. The program will be ready for cir- 
culation very soon. 

— Mr. T. H. Baldwin of Bethel, has removed to Canaan to 
to take charge of the high school. 

— Mr. Herbert W. Boker, formerly of Meriden meets with 
it success a8 principal of a graded school in South- 
ngton. 

— The numerous friends of Mr. Jared Reid, formerly of 
Stockbridge, and latterly of Westford, will be sorry to hear 
that he has been seriously disabled by being thrown from a 
carriage in Bridgeport. 

— Though the Freshman class at Yale is unusually small 
this year, yet the entire number of undergraduates is only fif- 
teen iess than last year. The new elective course meets with 
general favor. These are some of the subjects of lectures 
during the current month: “‘ Philosophy of Religion,”’ ** Physi- 
ological Psaychology,’”’ Railroads,” ‘‘ Political History of the 


S. Dike, of Brooklyn, was chosen president; George S Mat- 
thews, of Temple, Pa., vice-president; John C. Hebden, Prov- 
idence, secretary; Elmer Case, Collinsville, Conn., treasurer; 


The Jefferson Laboratory is composed wholly of brick, with- 


Theron H. Carter, Charlement, Mass., orator; F. L. Titeomb, | 


United States,” ‘‘ Industrial History of Great Britain.’’—— 
Prof. Packard has returned from Europe, with no per- 
ceptible improvement of health, and it is doubtful if he will be 
able at once to resume his daties. 


MARTINS NEW (THIRD) pone 


BOOK ON THE 


HUMAN BODY 


1S JUST READY. 


It is the joint work of Prof. Martin and a teacher of wide experience with YOUNG 


FREE ADMISSION to first lesson in 
culars and tickets of 


TO LEARN TO BEAD MUSIC. 
ATTEND ONE OF TH 


At & Park Street, Boston. 
3.00 EVENING CLASS. Every Friday evening at 7 30, 
1" commencing Uct. 10. $3 for course of 
AO AFTERNOON CLASS. Saturdaya fternoon, at 3,) unbroken years, from Sept. to Sept. During these 
+UU commencing Oct. 11. $5 for course of 20 lessons. | years the undersigned has devoted all his time and em- 


HARRY BENSON, 14 Music Hall Building. 


THE NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


lessons.| Has done business, under its present manager, two 


CG CLASSES 


each course. Cir-} ployed all his energy and professional skill to the mu- 

tual interests of Teachers desirlng positions or promo- 
tion, and school officers desiring teachers in every grade 
of school. The prospects for the future usefulness of 


this Bureau were never so encouraging as to day. 


PUPILS, to whom the book is adapted. It is called the 


Human Body --- Elementary Course. 


12mo, 90 cts. ; Examination Price, 45 cts., postage paid. 


@ Martin’s INTERMEDIATE Book, Human Body, 
BRIEFER COURSE, was the only one UNQUALIFIEDLY RECOM 


MENDED by the Michigan Boards of Health ond Education. The 
new Elementary Course was not ready when the Boards took action. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 29 W. 23d St., NEW YORK. 


SCHOOL 


Best and Cheapest Place in Boston! 


Pens, Pencils, Ink and Paper, Books, &ec. 


CALL AND GET SAMPLES AND PRICES. 


GEO. F. KING & MERRILL, 


Blank Book Manufacturers, Stationers, and Paper Dealers, 
29 Hawley Street, Boston. . . . Near Jounwat or Epvucation Office. 


CHARLES COLLINS, ALL TEACHERS 


414 Broadway, . . . NEWYORK, |I NW SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
SHOULD EXAMINE 


Kirkland’s English Grammar 
Addick’s Elementary French, TRATOR”’ 


Leovell’s United States Speaker, . 1.25| 60 cts. per year. Sample number free, 
Nerthend’s Little Speaker, ° + 50 N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
Nerthend’s American Speaker. ‘ 124 Naseau St., New Verk City. 


BEST MUSIC BOOKS! 


LIVING FOUNTAIN.- 


5. 8. Singing Book, by 8. W. Straub. Just issued! 
Words, fuilof power and Gospettruth; Music’ beautifulin 
melody, rich in Pages one fourth targer than 
those of other books’ 92 pp .(32 more than the usual 
size) Price 35c.; A |6-page pamphiet sentfree. Sample 
copy, for examination with a view to adoption, sent 
to any Pastor or 8.8. Supt. for 20c. No Free Copie:. 


SONCORD. 

By 8S. W.Straub. The Freshest and Most Practicai 
book for Singirg Classes, Conventions, Institutes, ete 
Anentirely new method.which will produce resultsin one- 
half the time usually required. The music isfaseinating' 
pages Sample Copy. 750. If you want the latest 
eading book. use “‘oncord. Specimen pp. free. 


The Teacher's Guide to Conoord. 
Teachers who use CONCORD will find it a Wonderful 
elp. Price,50c Teachers ordering one doz. copies of 
Concord are entitled to a cupy of the ‘‘Guide” Fre i 
BONS MAGIC: 
By 8. - Straub, many features of rare excellence. 
r Rudiments. Fresh and Attractive Music. The best 
or the money in existence. Sample copy. 50 cents. 


ANTHEM TREASURES. 


y J. M. Stillman, Mus Doe., and 8. W. Straub, |s 
@ richest collection of Sacred Music extant Contains 
eces by the best Authors for aLt occasions of Public 
amine ia theBest. 320 pages tinted paper. Sample 
copy,$1.25. 24 Page Descriptive Pamphlet sent 


TEMPERANCE BATTLE SONGS! 


W. Straub. y far the best collection of Sac. 
red and Secular Choruses, Quartets, Trios, Duets and 
Solos for All Temperane Meetings. Sample copy 50c. 


WOODLAND ECHOES! 


8. W. Straub’s Great Day School Singing Book. Many 
thousands sold in a very shorttime. There‘s no ques- 
tion about lis being the best. Sample copy .50 cents. 


THE SONG FRIEND. 


The People’s Musical Monthly 28 Ten pp. 
music in each No. Very interesting and 
ve reading matter. $l ayoar. Sample copy, 10 cents. 


The above books sent grompftly on receipt of price. 
W. Straus, Pus’r, 236 StaTE St., Guioaco, fi. 
Complete Catalogue mailed to any address, 


Send for Circulars and Pricelist of 


Educational Portraits, to this Office. 


FACTS TO BE CONSIDERED. 

i. We have extended our lines until we literally 
occupy the whole tield.—the Nation, its States and Ter- 
ritories. We areas likely any day to receive calls for 
teachers from New York as from Massachusetts; from 
Virginia as from Rhode Island; from Oregon as from 
Connecticut. 


2, Though our memberebip is daily expiring by limit- 
ation, yet constant accessions by registiation, give us 
more than a thousand living members at all times, a 
large majority of whom are employed. If all were en- 
gaged, we should have no candidates to supply the nu- 
merous calls for teachers, constantly coming in. But 
many of these members, among the best teacbere in 
every department of instruction trom the Kindergarten 
to the College, are not seeking positions, but prefer- 
ment They now hold good positions, but they natur- 
ally want more salary. Hence School Officers have 
learned where to apply for the best teachers, and the 
—_ aes where to register to find access to the best 
schools, 


3. Our terms to teachers are two dollars only upon 
registration for two years membership, and four per 
cént. on one year’s salary, after the ition has been 
secured. Our charges have not been increased, though 


our facilities for servin tly ex- 
conten rving our patrons are greatly 


No ch is made services 
to School Cfficers for 


4. This Bureau is under the 
fessional educator, who has spent forty years in the 
school-room, and has devo’ much attention to the 
school and the teacher's necessary qualifications. 


&. It is never too late to register, for there is no week 
- the year when teachers are not called for at this 
gency. 


Circulars and forms of application sent FREE. 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
484 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 
By Rev. A. D. MAYO, 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 
Address) NEW ENG. PUBLISHING 


ent of a pro- 


16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mas. 
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Oct. 9, 1884. 


— A graduate of the Oswego normal school has recently 
been appointed to the New Haven evening school. Some op- 

ition to the importation of teachers has been expressed, but 
Supt. Dutton wisely maintains the policy of securing the best 
teachers, wherever to be found. 

— The New Haven School Report is an interesting and valu- 
able document. It contains conclusive proof that, at New 
Haven, at any rate, the high schoc! does not educate its pupils 
above their sphere in life. Of the 595 graduates of the high 
school 150 are now living. Of these the occupation of 136 is 
known. Only six are not now engaged in some prosperous 
and honorable in preparation for some profession. 
Three of these have been prevented by ill-health. 


PERSONALS. 


— W. H. H. Murray, who once lived in Boston and the Adi- 
rondacks, is now the proprietor of the ‘‘ Snowshoe Café,”’ in 
Montreal. 

— Prof. J. H. Niemeyer, of the Yale College Art School, is 


to have charge of the Art Department of Smith College for the | ;}, 


coming year. 

— Hon. Francis B. Hayes has bequeathed to Dartmouth 
College $10,000, the income to be applied to the support of the 
school of the department founded by the late Abiel Chandler; 
to the trastees of Berwick Academy, $10,000; and to Harvard 
College $10,000, for the purchase of books for its library. 


—J.M’E. Drake, a former correspondent of Taz JouRNAL,— 
when principal of the South School, Hartford,—and lately 
manager of the Educational Department of the Eagie Pencil 
Company, has just taken charge of the New York office of the 
Shipman Engine Company, at 12 Warren street, whose head- 
quarters are in this city. 

— James Campbell, formerly a well-known bookseller and 
publisher in Boston, died Saturday morning at his residence at 
Winter Hill, at the age of 72 years. For twenty years he was 
located on Cornhill, and for ten years more under the Boston 
Museum. He was known throughout the country, also, as a 
prominent participant in the abolition movement. Since 
retiring as a publisher, Mr. Campbell has done the largest im- 
porting business in books in this part of the country. 


— In Iowa many teachers seem to have been called to new 
fields. Prof. W. A. Willis has been elected superintendent of 
the Iowa City schools; Mr. A. L. Addington, of Des Moines, 
becomes principal of schools at Alton; Mr. B. J. Booth goes to 
Gowrie; Miss Alice Gumsley, of Vernon, to Fairmount, Mo.; 
Miss Maggie Sanford to Council Bluffs; Prin O. W. Weyer to 
the Wells School, Keokuk: B. A. Davis to Menlo; Miss Lizzie 
M. Egloff, of Mason City, to Chamberlain, Dakota; Prin. G.W. 
Hill, late of Garner, to Mitcheil; Miss Josephine A. Wyatt, of 
Clear Lake, to Thompson, Ky.; and Miss Cora Cody, late of 
Mason City, to South Pueblo, Col. Marengo gets three new 
teachers,—Miss McAleese of New York, Miss Winchester of 
Pennsylvania, and Miss Bennett of Vermont’ A. H. McDougal 
hes been elected assistant in the Keokak high school, and Prof. 
J. B, Moulux resumes charge of the Fairfield schools. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


— Ants never sleep. 


— Limestone may be distinguished from gypsum by appl 
—_ an acid. The lime will effervesce, While the 


— The Dead Sea is nine times salter than the ocean. Its 
surface is 1,312 feet below the level of the Mediterranean. It 
occupies the site of Sodam, Gomorrah, Adam, and Zeaboim. 


— A Meriden watchmaker has completed a small steam en- 
gine weighing only 15 grains. The works are of silver, an‘ 
— a of water are enough to keep them in motion 20 

u 


In latest zodlogical data, the whole number of species in the 
animal kingdom is estimated at 1,000,000, of which 1,200 are 
animals, 7,500 birds, 2,000 reptiles, 10,000 fishes, and 500,000 
insects. 

— Common American plants, such as tobacco, castor oil, and 
mullein plants are cultivated as rarities in the gardens of Eu- 
rope. The mullein, regarded by many in this country as a 
pest, is there called the ‘‘ American Velvet Plant,’’ and, with 
€ care there taken of it, it spreads out really handsome, vel- 
vet foliage, 

— Adulterations of all sorts are now so numerous that one’s 
life is endangered in many ways, and often when danger is 
least suspected. So common are these dangers in food, cloth- 
ing, candies, wall papers, window curtains, cooking utensils, 
etc., every individual ought to be sufficiently a chemist to be 
able to detect these dangers and take the necessary precautions 
to avoid them. 


— Chemistry is daily becoming of greater practical impor- 
tance as an auxiliary to hygiene. Chemistry furnishes our 
most valuable disinfectants, and teaches their use. The sub- 
ject of chemistry is now so simplified, and chemical apparatus 
is farnished so cheaply, that it ought to be taught more exten- 
sively in our schools. Especial attention should be given to 
the practica! part of the subject. 


— A cable message to Harvard College Observatory announ- 
ces the discovery of another asteroid by the Austrian astron- 
omer, Palisa, Its position is,—Sept. 25, 5379 Greenwich mean 
time: right ascension, 2 hours, 19 minutes, 3 seconds; declin- 
ation, north 14 degrees, 42 minutes, 33 seconds; daily motion 
in right ascension, minus 24 seconds; in declination, minus 5 
minutes. It is of the thirteenth magnitade. 


— Governor Abbott of New Jersey has issued a proclamation 
engaging all individuals and corporations, and all state officials 
to aid in securing both individual and state exhibits that will 
reflect credit upon New Jersey in the coming World’s Indus- 
trial and Cotton Centennial Exposition at New Orleans. The 
Governor requests the representatives of all manufacturing 
and other industries of the state, state officials, and all citizens 
interested in the Exposition to consult with him at an early 
day. Itis to be hoped other states, especially the New Eng- 
land states, will follow the good example set by New Jersey. 


GOOD WORDS. 


— I have been greatly delighted with Mr. Tomlinson’s prac- 
tical handling of the classical department in your admirable 
journal. I cordially bope you can and will give it still more 
space, There is no doubt that it meets a real need. 

Editor of Latine ot Latin to of 
School, of Latin’ pel 

— I want to thank you for the aid I have received from your 
work in the classical department in the JouRNAL OF Epuca- 
TION. Although these words come from one who is only a 
common school teacher, they are none the less heartfelt.— 
A. C. W., Ohio. 


— Iam much pleased that a classical department has been 
or help from it.— A eater ‘ 
High LL, ly (BR. 


‘— The only fault I have to find with your work is that there 
is not enough of it. I am thankful for the little, but with the 
amount of help I have received from a column a week, what 
should I become if I should have more? I am anxious to ad- 
vance, but from several causes am cut off from meeting many 
of the progressive teachers. I turn, therefore, with the more 
eagerness to the Classical Department for suggestions and 
means, and I am glad to say I am never disappointed.—T. T. 
WILLIAMS, Wisconsin. 


— In my work I have to fight my way against prejudice and 
ignorance, or rather an ignorant prejudice. I appreciate thor- 
oughly every new weapon placed in my hands. The value of 
the classical department is not slight. In its practical yet 
scholarly work I can truthfully say I am aided more by it, both 
directly and indirectly, than from all sources combined.—A. O. 
McKyieut, Pennsylvania. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The frontispiece of the Christmas Harper will be an illustration 
Mr. Abbey of the first scene of “She Stoops to Conquer.” Mr, Howa’ 
Pyle bas illustrated Mr. Stedman’s two poems on the witchcraft of 1692 
and of 1884,—two very different kinds of magic, doubtless, 


— The most admirable article in the October number of The English 
Iliustrated Magazine is the eminently appreciative and suggestive paper 
by Alfred Ainger on “ The Women of Chaucer.”’ Itshould help to reveal 
even to an indifferent reader the manly and winning loveliness of the 
English poet’s verse. 


— In the Homiletic Monthly for October, a layman has a trenchant crit- 
icism on the way in which the Scriptures are read from the pulpit. And 
the ten editorial departments, filling nearly one-third of the number, con- 
tain facts, statistics, suggestions, information, criticism, and homiletical 
material of almost every kind, adapted to be useful to all Christian work- 
ers. Funk & Wagoalls, 10 and 12 Dey street, N. Y. City. 


— Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine for September, 1884, has ‘‘ The 
Waters of Hercules,”’—Part IL.; Three ovelists;’’ ** The People 
and the Army;” “‘ M. Mayor,” by J. P. M.; ** The World’s Oil Supply in 
the Nineteenth Century ;’’ “Widdiers Three ;" “ The Mahdi of Mid- 
Lothian, 1880 and 1884; “‘ Hurrah for the Lords.”” Leonard Scott Pub- 
lishing Co., Philadelphia, 


It will Pay any Live Teacher to Read this List of Books! 


BOOKS on TEACHING and HELPS 


Hew to Siudy U.S. Mistory. A book to aid Teacher and Pupil. 
siasm for the study of History. 225 pp., 
satisfied with the book. 


How to Teach Arithmetic. Bei 
cessfully in bis classes in the Lilinois 


one, the answers to which are not gene 
in any school or family. Price, 20 cts. 


Hunter’s Helps to Mistery, or Historical Games with cards on U.S. History. Price, 50 cts. 
KMdward’s Monthly Report Cards. The finest thing ont. Price, 75 cts. per 100. Samples free, 
Historical Mottoes, for the walls of the school room. Six inset, Price, 40 cts. 


Speakers, Dramas, Etc. A large variety to choose from. 


ee This is ~ > partial list. Send for full catalogue. I havea larger stock of useful helps than any 


A. FLANAGAN, I63 Randolph St., CHICAGO. 
W. GORDON McCABE, A. M., 


house west of New York. 
(Mention this paper. 


Its use will fill both with love and enthu- 
cloth, Price, $1.00, money cheerfully refunded to any ene not 


the same methods that the author, Prof. John W. Cook, uses 80 suc- 
ormal University. Cloth, 189 pp.; 75 cts. 


Curious Cobwebs. 225 quaint, queer, and curious questions, with answers, upon items of interest to every 
rally known by the average person. Its use will arouse an interest 


for TEACHERS. 


TEACHERS, 


The best Pen-and-ink Tablet for School-work Is the 


Favorite Blotter Tablet 


EVERY SIZE CENTS EACH. 


Commercial, Packet, Letter, Legal, Foolscap, Bill-cap. 


The best Tablet for Pencil use 


Perfect Pencil 


NINE (9) SIZES - FIVE MILLION (5,000,000) USED IN TWO YEARS. 


For Correspondence or Letter-writing, 


The American Blotter Tablet 


MADE FROM THE FINEST GRADES OF PAPER MANUFACTURED IN THE U. S. 


Pads, Tablets, and Blotter-Tablets, 
ALL KINDS, S1ZES, AND PRICES. : 


Manufactured only by the 


E. H, BUTLER 


INow Iready. 
BINGHAW’S 


GRAMMAR, 


New Edition. 


Revised and in Great Part Rewritten 


Head Master of University School, Petersburg, Va. 


Price, $1.08, 


ON RECEIPT OF WHICH COPIES WILL BE 
SENT FOR EXAMINATION, 


Extraordinary Offer ! 


The CORRESPONDENOR UNIVERSITY JOURNAL, 
Chicago, Ill., organ of the new UNIVERSITY, will be 
sent for six months’ trial, half price, 50 cts. Sample 
copy for postage. Objects: Popular educution, sel/- 
help, home culture. Brilliant list of contributors. W. 
N. HAILMAN edits Kindergarten Dept. Teachers, stu- 
dents, read it and Grow. 484 zz 


Just Published, 
The School Herald Extra 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1884. 


Containing Questions and Answers on the History of 
the World for 1883.84, Fully illustrated with maps of 
the new standard time divisions, the scene of the 
Greely Arctic Expedition, Anam and Indo-Chiua, the 
Congo country, the Soudan, the proposed Jordan canal, 
Transcapsian Turkestan, and the scene of the volcanic 
explosion in the Sunda Straits. Alsoportraite of Henry 
Villard, Li Hung Chang, the Marquis Tseng, Chinese 
Gordon, Czar Alexander IiI., and President Porfirio 


Asa manual for class use, or as a brief record of the 
events of the year, this Extra is invaluable, 
PRICES POSTPAILID. 


Singlecopy. ... 10c 25 copies . .. 


The Campaign Extra 


& CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
17 and 19 South Sixth St., 
onc PHILADELPHIA. Contains the history of presidential nominations, 


—— AGENCY FOR 
R. LOCK WOOD, New York ; HA 


‘Tablet. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 


HENY HOLT & CO., E_ STEIGER & CO., GEORGE 


London Publications ; TAUOHNITZ'S English Authors. 

Large stock of IMPORTED BOOKS in the Foreign | 42¢stions for class use. 
Languages. (gy Send for Catalogue. : 

CABL SCHOENHOF, 

Importer Foreign and Domestic Books and Periodicals, | Single copy 

rity 144 Tremont &t., Boston. 


biographical sketches of the chief candidates before the 
Republican «nd Democratic conventions of 1884; an 
historic review of the political platform and the candi. 
date’s letter of acceptance, together with a brief sketch 
of the nominations and the ugetes. the different 

. Fully illustrated 

and furnished with 


CHETTE & CU.’S| platforms and principies involv 
with portraits of the 


PRICES POSTPAID. 
copies 


“$1.26 
| 100 2.00 


PUBLISH 


Keetel’s French Course 
Seed and Kellegg’s G 
lish and Ei 


J.D. Agt., 
(51 Wabash Av,, Chicago. 


OLARK & MAYNARD, 


Anuderson’s Histories and Hist’1 Readers; 
Leighton’s History ef BReme; 
Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 


her Lessens in 
Gutchisen’s Physiclogy end ne. 


Derenshire Boston. 


734 Broadway, 
NEW YORE. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


QUESTIONS FOR THE YEAR 1881-2, Price 6 cents. 
QUESTIONS FOR THE YEAR 1882-8, Price 10 cents. 


Lessons in Eng-| THE GLADSTONE SPEAKER (Our Day Series No. 1.) 


A fresh compilation of mations for the inter- 
mediate grade— ALL SPEAKABLE & ALL NEW. 


Price cents. 
ONE DAY CHART NO. 1.—Events of 1883. A Wall 


of THE 


NEW.ENG. PUB. CO., 


16 Hawiev &t. Boston, 


chart of the Events of the vear. Send for diagram 
and descriptive circular. Price 1.00, 


$4.00.| THE SCHOOL HERALD. — A semi monthly 16 page 
per, devoted to the systematic study and oe 
of the news of the day. SPECIMENS FREE. 


JOUBNAL for the 


* 146, 148, 150, Centre St., New York. |Hducational Portraits, to this Office. SOMOOL HERALD Oflce, Chicago, Illy 


| | 
i 
| | 
| | 
| 
H 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
$1.75 
3.00 
| 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. Publisher. Price. 
American Agriculta Family Cyclopedia. range Ju 0, 
Pictoresque 2 James R Osgood & Co, 2 00 
Leisure Hours Among the Gems. Hamlin bed 2 00 
The Future Religion of the World. ° . Stanley G P Patnam’s Son's, N ¥ 3 00 
Half a Centary of English History from the Car- “ “ “ 125 

toons of Mr. Panch. . 
Harriet Martinesa. Famous Women Series. . Miller Roberts Bros, Boston 
The Library of Familiar Quotations. . . -  Bamage George & Sons, N ¥ 10 00 
History of the Four Georges. ‘ MoCarthy 
Some Litersry Recollections. . Payn « 
Workingmen Co-operators. ‘Acland & Jones Cassell & Co, N $0 40 
What Fide Remembers. Foster T Crowell & Co, N ¥ 1 25 
The Art of Correspondence, . . . . Locke De Wolfe, Fiske & Co, Boston 1 00 
The Man Wonderfal. Allen Fowler & Wells Co, N 1 50 
Hindu Philosopby. Bose Fank & Wa NY¥ 1 50 
Reminivcences of Newport. . . . . Mason C E Hammett, Jr , Newport 3 00 
Frank Fairleigh (H.F.8.L.) . Smedle Harper & bros, N 20 
Latin Writing Preble & Parker Ginn, Heath & Co, Roston 55 
homan’s Baukers Almanac, 1884, 34th year. Homans . Homan’s Pub. Co, N 3 00 
Andersen's Works. 10 v., new ed. Andersen Houghton Mifflin & Co, Boston 10 00 
Life of Biaine. Ridpath Jones Bros & Co, Cincinnati 2; 2 50 
Chautangos Young Folks’ Annual ° . D Lothrop & Co, Boston 1 50 
Rainy Day Piays. Humphrey “ “ “ 50 
Bible Prowlses. Newton Robert Carter & Bros, N Y 12 
Barnes's New Fifth National Reader. pn A 8 Barnes & Co, N ¥ 90 
Eatempore Preaching. Smith Brown & Gross, Hartford Ct 
Select Readings. e Bo B F Perrine, ind 1 25 
Chemistry. Appleton Phillips & Hant, N Y 1 00 
Elements of Meteorology. Parti. . ° - Chase Porter & Coates, Phila 60 
Practical Book-Keeping. Rev.ed. . ° ° Gregory MJ Riegel, Easton, Pa 1 00 
Contemporary Socialism. Rae Chas Scribner’s Sons, N ¥ 2 00 
Love's Strategy. Silberstein L Schick, Chicago 50 
Teacher's Gaide to “Concord.” b 8 W Straub, C 50 
Handbook of American Progress. ° ° e Haven £ B Treat, N Y 2 00 
PUBLISHER’S NOTES. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mason & HAMLIN commenced as melodeon 
makers in 1854. They soon introduced the im- 
proved instrument now known as the organ, 
as itis termed in Europe. The new instru- 
ment proved so superior that it soon took the 
place of everything else in this country, being 
adopted and manufactured by all who had 
previously made melod eons, and many others 
who were induced to commence the business 
by the rapidly growing demand. Now about 80- 
000 American organs are made and sold yearly. 
Those by the Mason & Hamlin Company 
have always stood at the head, being acknowl- 
edged the best. The same makers are now 


producing improved Upright Pianofortes. 
which, they believe, are destined to rank as 
high as their organs have done. — Boston 
Traveller. 


Barnes & Co’s three new text- books 
advertised in the last issue of THz JouRNAL, 
are valuable additions to their list. Their new 
Fifth Reader now completes the admirable 
series of Barnes’ Readers; and no holiday book 
could be finer than this last addition. The 
Monteith’s Boys and Girls Atlas, with its 
beautiful maps, is a marvel of cheapness for 
50 cents; and their new Watson’s Graphic 
Speller, with the Watson’s Complete Speller, 


will now make atborough two-book course in 
this branch. We cheerfully commend them to 
all in search of good text-books. 


ImPoRTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Exp and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other hotel in the city. 


THE altention of our readers is called to the 
advertisement of the Warren Manufacturing 
Co., 9 Warren St., N.Y. The Shot Gun they 
advertise is said to be remarkably cheap and 
good. As thisis the season of the year for 
gunning, we have no doubt but that they will 
sell a great number of guns. They guarantee 


satisfaction, and agree to refund money to an 
of our readers should they be dissatisfied wi 
guns sent them. 


M. A. FLANAGAN advertises in another 
column a valuable list of books on Teaching. 
His ** How to study U. S. History,” and “* How 
to Teach Arithmetic,” will be found replete 
with valuable suggestions and advice. He has 
a very full listof such works, and his catalogue 
should be in the hands of every teacher. 
Address A. Flanagan, 163 Randolph Street, 
Chicago. 


Tzacuers who have any unwanted books 
on hand can find a ready market for them by 
addressing C. M. Barnes, 151 Wabash Ave,, 
Chicago. We have found him perfectly reli- 
able. See his advertisement in another column. 


Lapies who possess the finest complexions 
are among the patrons of Glenn's Sulphur 
Soap. 

Hill's Hair Dye, black or brown, 50 cts. 

Dyspeptie and nervous people “ out of sorts,” 


THE POWER OF THE PEN. 
In deepest plot for good and evil, 
Were planning angel mind and devil 
A weapon, big with fate for men. 
They made their plans, comrared, and then 
From pone height and darkest den, 
Came forth the Esterbrook steel pen. 


— The man who gets bit twice by the same 
dog is better adapted for that kind of business 
than any other.— Billings. 

Tuey WILL SuRELY Finp Yov. 

They are looking for you everywhere. Drafts 
of air in unexpected places, going from hot 
rooms to cool ones, carelessness in changing 
clothing,—in short anything which eads in a 
common cold in the head.’’ Uualess arrested, 
this kind of cold becomes seated in the mucous 
membrane of the head. Then it is Catarrh 
In any and all its stages this disease always 
yields to Ely’s Cream Balm. Applied to the 
nostrils with the finger. Safe, agreeable, cer- 
tain. Price 50 cents, 

— Every man has bis follies, and they are 
oftentimes the most interesting thing he has 
got.— Billings. 


2@™ Diamond Dyes will Color Anything 
any color, and never fail. The easiest and 
best way to economize. 10c. at all druggists. 
Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
Sample Card, 32 colors, and book of directions 
for 2-cent stamp. 

— There is a great deal of religionin this 
world that is like a life-preserver, only put on 
at the moment of immediate danger, and then 
half the time put on hind side before. 


HEALTH 18 WEALTH. —It is worth more 
than riches, for without it riches cannot be en- 
joyed. How many people are without bealth 
who might regain it by using Kidney-Wort. 
It acts upon the Liver, Bowele, and Kidneys, 
cleansing and stimulating them to healthy ac- 
tion. It cures all disorders of these important 
organs, purifies the blood, and promotes the 
general health. Sold by alldruggisis, See advt. 


— The world is filling up with educated fools, 
— mankind reads too much and learns too 
little.— Billings. 


Scotr’s EMULSION OF PuRE Cop LIVER 
OIL, WITH for Wasting 
Children.—Dr. 8. W. Cohen, of Waco,, Texas, 
says: have used your Emulsion in Infantile 
wasting,with good results. It not only restores 
wasted tissue, but gives strength,and I heartily 
recommend it for diseases attended by atrophy. 


— A doctor is a gentleman to whom we pay 
three dollars a visit for advising us to eat less 
and exercise more.—Billings. 


— We know Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator 
will cure Heart Disease. 30 years use and 
many persons of prominence testifying prove it. 
—Realville Press.’’—$1. per bottle at druggists. 


— Experience is a school where a man learns 
what a big fool he has been.— Billings. 


— No disease can show such quick results as 
Heart disease; do not delay, Dr. Graves’ Heart 
Regulator is a specifit. $1. per bottle at 
druggists. 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY. 


4 Park Street, 


Vol. 3X.—No. 14. 


Boston, Mass. 


I. Counters. 


ARITHMETICAL AIDS. 


Il. Materials for Keeping Store. 
III. A Pamphlet containing Explanations and 
Descriptions of Arithmetical Diversions. 
All in a neat box, 20 cents. By mail, 30 cents. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of s 
f Classics, which give the lines of Latin and 
The have been used for thirty years, and now inciude all the Standard 


lassics, Specimen d Cat free. 
ber 7} CHA HLES DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


tudy, should secure copies of our Inter- 
Greek, followed by their translation, word for 


Phvsiolo 


Send for Circular. 


ical “Charts of Life.” 


rinted in Oll-colors, Life-size. 
RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
CARROLL W. CLARK, XN. 4gt., 23 Franklin St., Boston. 


i ble information. Agents can't fail to make a gra 
BRADLEY & co” Pubs. 66 N. 4th St., Phila. Pa. Working Agents wanted at once 


The Cream of a Whole Library. A wonderfully fascinating 
book. One of the best, most complete and i ing books ever pub- 
lished, Tosee it isto appreciate it. Just the book for the family or the 


nd success, Entirely new. Send for cir- 


Remit $1.00 for sample set of éither kind, with our 


IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL & HISTORICAL CARDS. 
200 CARDS and 1000 IMPROVED POINTS in EACH SET. 


Cover the Whole Field of Ceography and JU. S&S. History. 
POSITIVELY UNRIVALED IN ASSISTING THE TEACHER FOR BXAMINATION. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED AT EVERY INSTITUTE. 


Liberal Terms. 


THE ELOCUTIONIST'S: 


READINGS! RECITATIONS! 


dealers, or will be sent, = 7" upon receipt of price 
he fal 


SPECIAL OF FER.— 
TH 


475 eow FREEMAN & RIDDLE, 57 Oak Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
ce JUST OUT! 
ORATORICAL! DRAMATIC! PATHETIC! HUMOROUS! 


ANNUAL, NUMBER 12. 


DIALOGUES! TABLEAUX!? 


Contains the latest and best productionsof the Most POPULAR ENGLISH and AMERICAN WRITERS of To- 
Day, together with some of the Choicest Selections of Standard Literarure. Sold by all Booksellers and News. 


200 pages: Paper Binding, 30c.; Cioth. 500. 


set of the series, 12 numbers, will be sent upon receipt of $3.00. 
EK NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY 
Publication Department, C. C. SHORMAKER, Manager. 


| 1416 & 1418 Chestnut 8t., PHILADELPHIA, 


Before selecting a History, ‘Teachers 
are requested to examine 


BUTLER’S 
Primary History 2 United States 


NEW EDITION. 


Price, $1.00. 


I@ Sent by mail, without additional 
charge, on receipt of price. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
17 and 19 South Sixth Street, 
489 d PHILADELPHIA. 


SEND LIST OF 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
offer for Cash or Exchange. 


VanWinkle & Weedon, 


90 Chambers St, N. ¥, City. 


A CARD to TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you may 
. Please send me a list of those you would 
LIKE TO SELL @R EXCHANGE. 
Send for my cata] of cheap, miscelianeous books. 
Send 6c. in stamps for my complete educational cata- 
logue. Send orders for cheap School Books to 


Colden's Liquid Beef Tonic will cure. Ask 
for Colden’s; no other. Of druggists generally. 


HOW | pus 
TO 

coy af tied rates. 


©. M. BARNES, 151 and 153 Wabash A 
459 a. CHICAGO, ILL. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Exhibited at ALL the important WURLD’S IN- 
DUSTRIAL COMPETITIVE EXHIBITIGNS FOR 
SEVENTEEN YEARS, Mason & Hamlin Organs 
have, after most rigid examinations and comparisons, 
been ALWAYS FOUND BEST, and AWARDED 
HIGHEST HONORS; not even in one guch important 


american ORGANS 
found equal to them, ONE 


HUNDRED STYLES, adapted to all uses, from the 
smtliest size, yet having the characteristic Mason & 
Hawlin excellence, at $22, to the best instrament which 
it is possible to construct from reeds, at $900 or more. 
Ulustrated catalogues, 46 pp. 4to, and price lists, free. 

The Mason & Hamlin Company maaufacture 
m p rovemen whic ave 
been found val. PIANOS ua blein such 
instruments, » one of peculiar 
practical value, tending to greatest purity and refine- 
ment in quality of tone and durability, especially 
diminished HMability to get out of tune, Pronounced 
the greatest improvement made in upright pianos for 
half a century, The MASON & HAMLIN CO., 
pledge themselves that every piano of their make shall 
llustrate that VERY HIGHEST EXCELLENCE 
which has always characterized their organs. Send 
for circular with illustrations, full description and 
explanation. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO COMPANY. 
BOSTON, 154 Tremont St. 

CHICAGO, 149 Wabash Ave. 

NEW YORK, 46 East 14th St, (Union 8q ) 


487 d 


SIBLEYS PATENT PENCIL SHARPENER. 


The Only Practical Lead and Slate Pencil 
harpener Ever Invented. 


Simple, durable. and easily kept in order. Works 
y, and makes a fine point. 

Price, $5. Send for descriptive circalar to 

489 W. E. SIBLEY, Waltham, Mass. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


lisé on 


1% 


MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 
Catalogues on application cow 
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VITAL QUESTIONS !!!! 


Ask the most eminent physician 

Of any school, what is the best thing in the 
world for quieting and allaying all irritation of 
the nerves, and curing all forms of nervous 
complaints, giving natural, childlike, refresh- 
ing sleep always ? 

‘And they will tell you unhesitatingly 

“Some form of Hops ! 11” 

CHAPTER 
Ask any or all of the most eminent physi- 


jans: 
ue What is the best and only remedy that can 
be relied on to cure all diseases of the kidneys 
and urinary organs: such as Bright’s disease, 
diabetes, retention, or inability to retain urine, 
and all the diseases and ailments peculiar to 
Women,” — 

‘* And they will tell you explicitly and em- 
phatically, “Buchu! //” 

Ask the same physicians: 

** What is the most reliable and surest cure 
for all liver diseases or dyspepsia, constipation, 
indigestion, biliousness, malaria, fever, ague, 
etc., and they will tell you: 

‘*Mandrake! or Dandelion!!! 1!” 

Hence, when these remedies are combined with 
others equally valuable, 

And compounded into Hop Bitters, such a wonder- 
ful and mysterious curative power is developed, which 
is so varied in its operations that no disease or il] health 
can possibly exist or resist its power, and yet it is 

Harmless for the most frail woman, weakest in 
or smallest to use. 

CHAPTER II. 
“ Patients 
* Almost dead or nearly dying ’’ 

For years, and given up by physicians, of 
Bright’s and other kidney diseases, liver com- 
plaints, severe coughs, called consumption, 
have been cured. 

Women gone nearly crazy!!! 

From agony of neuralgia, nervousness, 
wakefulness, and various diseases peculiar to 
women. 


People drawn out of shape from excruciatin 
of rheumatism, inflammatory and chronic, or suffering 

Krysipelas! 

Saitrheam, blood 
and, in fact. almost 

Have been cared by Hop Bitters, pot of which can 
be found in every asighberhood in the known world. 
gy None genuine without: a bunch of green Hops on 
poisonous stuff 


from scrofala, 
ing, indigestion, 
Nature is heir to 
the white label. Shun ali the vile, with 
‘* Hop” or “ Hops” in their name, 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools 
Norma! Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, 


PROFESSIONAL. 


STENOGRAPHIC INST., 8 Pemberton 8¢., 
Koston. Practicability a specialty. Circulars. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT y 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address the 
President, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 us 


LOCUTION and VOICE CULTURE. lL. ALONZO 
BUTTERFIELD, 90 Myrtie St , Boston, Mass, 


LOCUTION AND VOICE CULTORE, 

Miss MAVERETTE E. Eppy, Evans House, 175 

remont Street. Classes now being formed. Instruc 
tion with special reference to teachers’ needs, 


M438; INSTITUTE OF TRECHNOLOG Boston. 
Entrance » May 31, June 1, and Sept. 


18 and 19, 1883, 
_F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


OSE POLY TECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 


Indiana. For catalogues address 
423 az Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gz0. GANNETT, A.M,, 
ncipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women, Auburn 
dale, Mass, A home school of excellent advantages 
Address C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


M4838. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab 

lished for the advancement of art ed on anc 

— of teachers in all branches of industrial draw 
‘0 


f- r circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. Gee House), ton. 
381 G. H. BARTLETT, Principat. 


[f4554cHUsErTs STATE NORMAL 8 
A ROESTER., For Sexes. 


gr4 TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMING 


arm will begin with entrance 
dress Miss YDE, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATEB, Mass. 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoypEK, A.M, 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


THE special attention of the readers of THz 
JOURNAL, is invited to the striking illustrated 
advertisement of Juvet & Co., Canajoharie, 
N. Y., in this week’s issue, and it will also ap- 
pear on the second page every other week, for 
the coming year. The Relative Time Globe 
possesses advantages never before presented, 
and has been heartily endorsed by Professors 
of Yale, Amherst, Hamilton, Union, Smith, 
and many other Colleges and Universities; by 
the Principals of the Normal Schools; by 
School Superintendents and Teachers in al! 
parts of the country. The Time Globes of 
Juvet & Co, are unsurpassed, and are known 
everywhere as the best in the world. 

The Relative Time Globes are mounted with 
full meridian ring, graduated on both sides, 
and held by a swiveled clutch, allowing the 
Globe to be placed at any desired angle; 
equatorial time belt, with figures on upper 
and lower sides, that time may be ascertained 
both north and south of the Equator; and are 
covered with the most complete and latest maps: 
They are made in all sizes for ordinary school 
purposes, and sold at a price which places 
them within the reach of every school. 

They also manufscture a Relative Time Globe 
and Tellurian. Which will not only solve 
all the problems given for an ordinary Globe, 
but will also show the causes of the changes of 
the seasons, and by means of the movable 
eqautorial belt, the line of illumination for any 
day of the year; the time of the rising and the 
setting of the sun, he axis of the earth still 
maintaining its proper position; universal 
time, etc. 

We advise every teacher of Geography and 


Astronomy, to send to Juvet & Co., Canajo- 
harie, N. Y., for a detailed description of 
these globes and price list. Don’t fail to 
read and study the advertisement on the second 


page. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


State NorMAL ScHoor, 
SaLem, Mass., March 11, 1884. 

Mr. J. A. Swasey, 35 Pemberton Sq., Boston: 

Dear Sir :—Thirteen years ago you furnished 
the State Normal Schoo! with about three thou- 
sand square feet of blackboard surface. The 
work has proved perfectly satisfactory in every 
respect, and is to-day as good as when firs! 
used, I have not seen any other blackboard 
surface which I value as highly as that fur- 
nished by Mr. Swasey. D. B. Haear. 


Tuosz who wish to learn to read music 
readily, and with certainty, cannot do better 
than attend one of Mr. Beneon’s classes at 5 
Park Street. The Tonic Sol-fa Method is used, 
and its adaptation to the ordinary staff nota- 
tion is clearly explained. All who have attend- 
ed these classes in past seasons will vouch for 
the thorough and conscientious work done 
there. The opening leseons are, for the evening 
class, Friday, Oct. 10, at 7.30; for the afternoon 
class, Saturday, Oct. 11, at 3; and these lessons 
are open to the public. Circulars, with ful) 
particulars, may be obtained of Mr. Harry 
Benson, 14 Music Hall Building, Boston. 


Many New England teachers will be glad to 
learn that Mr. G. M. W. Hamphreys is again 
connected with the Boston agency of Appleton 
& Co. He will be pleased to see his many 


friends at Messrs Appleton’s new office, 92 
Franklin St., Boston. Give him a call. 


Apvice To Morsers. — Mrs. Winslow’s. 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleep by relieving the child from pain, and the 
little cherub awakes as “ bright as a button.’ 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, aliays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
§ For Both Bemes. 


For catalogues, address J. G. BoorT. 138 
ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Pro R.L 


THE TEACHER'S AID |p; 


is 
Life of We 


To School Attendance. 

A toallschools. Raises the per cent. of attend- 
ance. jabor. Promotes accuracy and 
uniform 

‘tajon'; I pt. A. Parish, New Haven, Ct. 


‘VIDENOB, of Education ; Ex-Su 
of study, two years. A Specialand Ad-| Educators, 20 cents for cample copy. Diampe 
for for s Classes of students. Addrees, | taken. A . NON, 
‘or Ctreular or information, T. J. Morgan, Prin. 450 eow Lock Box 


PBOFESSI «NAL. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence. 
Common branches. English and Scientific and 


Address Gorr. Rioz, & SMITH, Principals. 


BIND for this Volume of Tue JOURNAL, 


POB, 00., 18 Hawley Boston. 


BINDERS 


For the volume of THE JOURNAL of 
1884, will be sent to any address 


for $1.50 each. 
postpaid, 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO. 
16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


ELY’s 


CREAM BALM 


Causes no Pain. 
Gives Helief at 
ence. “‘Thereugh 
Treatment will 
Cure, Not a Li¢q- 
uid or Suuff. Ap- 
ply inte nostrils. 


Give it a Trial. 


50 cts, at 
60 cta. by mail 


tered. Sample by mail, 10 cts. Send for circular. 
ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


like 


1 


Have 
“Kidney- 
after I 


I had to roll 


Have 
“Kidney 

after years of unsuccessful doctoring. 

$10 a box.”—Sam’l Hodges, Williamsto 


“Kidney-W: 
me after 16 years use of 
Nelson 


Health and Happiness. 


DO AS OTHERS 
HAVE DONE. 


2 


Have 
“Kidney- 


Suffering from Diabetes? 
“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy I have 
ever used. Gives almost immediate relief.” 


Dr, PLillip C, Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 


you Liver Complaint? 
ort cured me of chronic Liver Diseases 
rayed to die.” 

enry Ward, late Col. 69th Nat. Guard, N. Y. 


Is your Back lame and aching? 
lame 


ney-Wort, (1 bottle) cured me when I wasso 
out of Rad 


M. Tallmage, Milwaukee, Wis. 
wou Kidney isease? 


rt made me sound er and kidneys 
Its worth 
wh, West Va, 


Constipated ? 


evacuations and 
other medicines.” 
Fairchild, St. Albans, Vt. 


Have you Malaria? 


Areyou 


“Kidney-Wort has done better than any other 
remedy 


have ever used in m ractice.”’ 
Dr. R. K. Clark, South Hero, Vt. 


n. 
Mrs. J. T. Galloway, Elk Flat, Oregon. 


Are you tormented with Piles? 
kidney eeding 
piles. Dr. W. C. 


rmanently cured me of bi 
ine recommended it to me.” 
H. Horst, Cashier M, Bank, Myerstown, Pa. 


Are you Rheumatism racked ? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me, after i was given up to 
die by physicians and I had suffered thirty years.” 


Elbridge Malcolm, West Bath, Maine. 


If you would Banish Disease 


and gain Health, Take 


AKIDNEY-WORTE 


THe BLOOD CLEANSER. 


gents Wanted. 


£ 
NEXT PRESIDENT 


dates, &e., &c. 


Pres 


dent, campaiun statistics. steel portraits of the candé 
Send SOc. for outfit 
Strike quick — be firsts in the eld. 
Rely ona reliable house. We have been estableshed 
16 years; have an extensive manufactory ; will guaran 
tee the best book and earliestissued. Liberal terms. 
Address HUBBARD BROs., 10 Federal St., 


5350 pages. 


To sell the 


AGE 


Writers. 
A. 


“OUR FAMOUS WOMEN.” Just com 
Stuart Pheips, Marion Harland, and 1 


20 aday. 
etc. 


NTS WANTED for the new book 


by Elize 
ras 10 t0 
lest book of theage. Agents se 
Send for Cireulars, Extra Terms, Specimen Plate, 
D. WORTHINGTON & 00.,H Conan. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Wanted, Agents for the lives of BLAINE & LOGAN. 
H. J. Ramadeil and Ben, Perley Poore. 
illustrations. 
Prospectus, 50 cents. Send at once. 
ndell Phillips ‘jast published., and Lives of 


The most authentic 


pp. 
Also for 


Teachers’ Agencies, 
EST TEACHERS, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold, 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 
Rev. F. A. FREEDLEY, Prest. De Pauw College, 
New Albany, Ind. : “ With pleasure I speak thus pub- 
licly of your promptners and efficiency in furnishing 
my school with ble and successfal teachers. It is 
I would desire in filling any vacancy.” 
For application-form and list of testimonials, address 
LANDIS, Manager, 


631 Hamilten St., Allentewn, Pa, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


introduces to coll » Schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
eases for of instruction ; 

good schools ts. Call on or address 

RS. M. J. FULTON, 


and 
Union Bavaro, New York. 


240 (1) 


A Choice Collection 


of School Circulars, with judicious advice to parents 
and guardians. Professors, teachers, governesses, in 
every department of art and learning.recommended to 
colleges, schools, and families References to the fam- 
ilies of the Hon. Hamilton Fish, Ex-Secretary Evarts. 


Cyrus W. Field. 
Miss HESSE, 
487 1 36 W. 2ist Street, New York City. 


Brockway Teachers’ Agency, 


CHICAGO, 
supplies Teachers for all departments of work in the pub- 
tic and private schools of 


entral, Western, and South- 
ern States. Teachers, send stamp for application-form. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency. 


1, Provides School Boards and Principals with Teach- 
ers without charge. 

2- Aids teachers in obtaining positions. 

8. Selis or rents school properties 

School Officers in want of teachers, and teachers who 
wish to Jmprove their situations, will find it to their ad- 


vantage toapplyto LOVELL & CO., 
420 16 AsTOR PLACE, New YORK Ciry. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1880. 


Teachers wishing to go South can not afford to over- 
look this Agency. The proprietor, a Southern school- 
master, is a practical teacher, and has been in charge 
of the famous Howard School of Nashville for the pas- 
ten years. Over 1000 pupils and 20 teachers. 


8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 
238% Church St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


THE BOSTON 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


For terms address 
EVERETT O, FISK, 
13 Tremont Piace, Boston. 


IMPORTANT. 


Great field for Teachers in Texas, Those desiring 
situations would do well to write this Agency for Ap- 
plication-form. 

TEXAS SCHOOL AGENCY, Temple, Texas. 


Gentral Educational Bureau, 


One of the many UNSOLICITED testimonials: 


“IT must commend your Bureau for the genuine in- 
terest taken in your applicants. You have given me 
more information of the vacancies sent than all the 
other Agencies together.’’ 

Send for “ Terms” and “ eee ¢ 


. F. DIMON, 
484 tf 1613 Chestnut 8t., 


Principal meed never be repaid 
Personal se 


so long as interest is up. 
‘ curity only for interest. Honest poor ormen 
moderate means can send 6cents for particu- 
forms,etce. Address T. GARDNER, Man- 
ager, Palace Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


OUR NEW SCHOOL AIDS 


schools 1m good quiet order. Each set contains | 
credit cards, 50 large beautiful chromo merit cards, and 12 large ele- 
t artistic chromo excelsior cards, price per set $1; half set 60c. 
Ronew designs brilliant artistic chromo school reward, excelsior, 
merit, credit, diploma, birthday, easter, friendship, remembran 
address, visiting, christmas, new year, scripture and gift cards 
5, 10, 15, 20 and ‘te per dozen. Large set samples We. If you do 
not care to order samples send any amount you wish ; stating pum- 
ber and kinds of cards wanted, and we will surely please ae Price 
order 


are the best and cheapest 
system for conducting 
5) pretty chromo 


of Kurope and America. Circulars free. 
477 tf 81 Kilby Street, Boston, Co, WARREN. 


AGENTS WANTED-—For the Lives of 


CLEVELAND & 


BLAINE & 
OGAN,| HENDRICKS, 
Pet co Sone 
A PRIZE, 
which will help all, of 


Pa. 
Send for our Cata- 
Ni logue of Books, em- 
y 0 bracing Dialogues, 
Speakers, Recita- 
tions, Home Amusements, Dancing, Games, Letter- 
Writers, Etiquette, Debating, &c. Address, 
DICK & FITZGERALD, Publishers, 
488—1 18 Ann Street, New York. 
Send for Circulars and Price-list of 
Educational Portraits, to this Office. 


ICATARRH 
| ELY’s 
* 
Rose RES 
To 
as 
— 
Are your Kidneys disordered? oe 
“Kidney Wort brought me from my grave, as it a4 Te a 
were, after 1 had been given up by 13 best doctors in Sete ce. 
— 
Are your nerves weak? | 
“Kidney. Wort cured me from nervous weakness F 
&c., after I was not expected to live.” —Mre. M. M. B. 
Goodwin, Ed. Christian Monitor Cleveland, O, ; 
ort cured me when my water was just } 
Ml chalk and then like blood.” 
Frank Wilson, Peabody, Mass. 
| 
en “Kidney-Wort has done me more good than any 
| 
“Kidney-Wort cured ine of peculiar troubles of BO 
; — several years standing. Many friends use and praise 
it.” Mrs. H. Lamoreaux, Isle La Motte, Vt. ' 
| 
= 
or particulars, address ae 
— 
| 
| 
world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure 
At once address TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine, 
4 
> 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


a 


Vol. XX.—No. 14. 


A A Sy stematic and Practical Graded Course of Instruction 
in Language, Composition, and Literature. 


FOR EINDERGARTEN, PRIMARY, AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
CONSISTING OF By J. H. STICKNEY. 


CHILD’S BOOK OF S.ANGUAGE. A Graded Series of Lessons and Blanks in four num- 
, With a Teacher's Edition + 1, Stories in Pictures. No. 2, Studies in Animals. No. 3, Studies 


inP Plants. No. 4, Studies of Word 

ener 3 pe Bs AND LESSONS IN LANGUAGE. In Four Parts. A Sequel to “The Child’s Book 
o nguage. 

LETTERS AND LESSONS IN LANGUAGE. Boek Five: Grammar. 

STUDIES IN L.ANGUAGE. A Teacher's Guide to “ Letters and Lessons in Language.” 
<2 Over thirteen thousand copies of these books have been ordered this year for use in the public 

schools of Boston. For circulars, terms of introduction, etc., address 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


A Book Showing How to Teach. 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL OF DISCIPLINE AND INSTRUCTION. 


PREPARED BY THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Adopted by the Board of Education of the City of New York, for the use of every 
Teacher in the Public Schools under its control. 

This manual, handsomely bound in cloth in two 12mo volumes,— one for Primary and one for Grammar 
Grades,—is a thoroughly practical work, containing the most approved method of teaching subject in the 
Course of Stady for the public schools of New York City. It contains a greater fund of valuable information, 
practically arranged, in relation to the teacher’s work than is to be found in any book similar in character or 
educational in purpose. Based upon the advanced and tested theories of the best educational authorities of the 
day, this book 1s a guide or an assistant to teachers everywhere. In graded and im ungraded schools it is equally 
ispensable. J. 8. BABCOCK, Publisher, 55 Cepar STREET, New YorRK City. 


PRIMARY MANUAL, Both books sent to one address on receipt 
GRANMNAR of $3.00. 


I bave carefully examined the Teachers’ 


New York, 24, 1884. 


The STUDENT’S 
MYTHOLOGY. 
By C. A. WHITE, 


HARPER & 


Pranklin 8q., New York. 
Just Published, 


Leaflets from Motley. 


Edited by JOSEPHINE E. HODGDON, 
Choice selections from the historical writings ¢ of JOHN 


ARMSTRONG'S 
Adopted in New York PRIMER 


Public Schools. 
Adopted in 


UNITED 
STATES 
HISTORY. 


6 Double-page Colored Maps, 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 
714 Breadway, New York. 


MACMILLAN & 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxley’s Lessens in Eiem. $1.10 
Sessoms in Physical Geo 1.10 
a I in Elem, Chemistry, i: 10 
Junier Course of Pr. -70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, .40 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leockyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.35 


Catalogue sent free on application. 
154zz 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL O0O., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Hiucational Apparatus and Materials. 


PRANG’S AMER. TEXT- “at ART EDUCATION. 

PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 

PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 

Adopted ton 

SENS School Board. 

PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 

PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 

PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 

Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 

a For Catalogue and particulars address 


THE PRANG 
899 tf k Street, BO 


LoTHROP MOTLEY, especially adapted to s use 
and home reading. 

Among these selections will be found stadies upon 

The Student's Mythology isa practical work, prepared by | Which af Motley laid the foundations of a permanent 
an experienced teacher, and designed for pupils who have not | historical fame,—such as the Abdication of Charles V.: 
yet entered. or who, like the greater number of those attending | Phe Siege of Leyden; The The Bi of William the 
our schools and academies, are not likely nare fie Life and Death of fir Phititp Sidney; The 


classic: "1 course. New edition now ready. 


Author of “ White's Classical Literature,” etc. 
Arranged for the use of Schools and Academies, 


volume, 515 pp., cloth, $1.25. Copies" post- for 
a view to introduction in school or college, Price, 50c.; Introduction Price, 37c. 


A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt.for New Eng., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


JOHNSON’S 
Family Atlas of the World. 


Acknowledged to be the best. 
New edition just issued. 

Fully revised to date. 

Two medals and a decoration. 
Over 189,000 sold to date. 

We want more men in each State. 


A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 


11 Great Jones St., New York. 
487—zz 


School Room wel 


A, C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 


, FAKING THE LEAD. 


ae "Kew a: APithmeties & Higher Mathematics. 
nes’ Popular Draw ries. 
Monteith’s Two-Book graphy 

Steele’s 14 Weeks in the 7 vols.; &c., &c. 

8. BARNES CO., Publi 

ublishers. 
a. B. TON New England, 
22 B 


J. H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 
PUBLISHER OF 


THE FRANKLIN ARITHMETIOS, 
THE FRANKLIN ALGEBRA 
WORCESTER’S NEW SEELLERS, 


&e. 
BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE 400. 
47 Franklin Street. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, | = 
ONROE’S Supplem'y Readers. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. | ~ 
WARREN'S New Geographies. & PAV, 
GREENE'S New Grammars. |15Bromfieldst. ' ™ 

POWELL’S Language Series. BOSTON. i = 
WAGAR'S Mathematics. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 

ROYSE’S American Literature, 2 
ROSE'S English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 153 Wabash Ave. BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.; CHICAGO. 416 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


©). 


HEADQUARTERS FOR a” SED IN THE Courss or READINGS For 1884—1885. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, AND JAMES P, MAGEE 


5 Greadway, New Veork. 38 Sromfieid St., 


Ra Professor J. 8. Appleton. $1.00. FOR THE WHITE SEAL. 


of @ N read 
be read by the | of Michael Faraday. By J. H. Gi 


Pre ton 6 Lom deans Excursions in Field and F t. By Th ._— 
paratory Gree urse in English. Dr. Wil- ms in orest. By Thoreau. $1.50, 
kinson. (Not to be read b by the clanses of 188 » $008.) $1. Life and Her Children, By Miss Buckley. si.08. 
Coliege Greek Course. By Dr. Wilkinson. $1.00 a 

Ohautauqua Text-Book, No 5. Greek History. FOR THE WHITE (CRYSTAL) SEAL FOR THE 


1888, 1897) 10 be read by the classes of 1 GRADUATES OF 1882, 1883, 


1886, 1887) 
us and Alexander. Ry Jacob Abbott. 70 cts. The Ohautauquan. Required Readin 
© Art of Speech. Volt. By Dr. Townsend. 50 cts, | The College Greek Course in Rogilsh. $1 $1 00. 
The Character of Jesus, Bushnell. Ol , | Chemistry. Ky Professor J. H. Appleton. $1.00. 
How to the Poor. By Mrs. J. T. Character of Jesus. Bushnell. C)., 60 cts.; pap. 
History of the Reformation. By Bishop Harst. 40 cts, | How to Help the Poor. By Mrs. J.T. Fields. Pap.,20c. 
The History of the Reformation. By Bishop Harst. ote. 
bauteuqua Spare-Minute Course —Course No.1 embraces 21 Home Co! Series Tracts 
Chautauqua Text Books. Courses Nos. 2, 3, and 4 embraces 25 Home College Series Each aoe tee ” 
adollar. A certifitate is given Course. 


Dr. Sauveur’s Educational W orks, 


— Sold by 
¥. W. CARL SOHOENHO: 
New York City; Boston, Mass. ; Pa. 
Ont; GUAM MAIRE FRANCAISE POUR LES ANGLAIS; $1.50. Mey to the 


tn the Patiebere 


42 Bleeker St. 
THOS. NELSON & SON, 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
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NEW METHOD 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
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and among others of fine quality may fairly be termed 
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publishers and to the widow of the compiler, the copy- 
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RICHARDSON’S 
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